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AMERICAN BOOK-: 


FOR THE USER 


Not attempting to exhaust the many possible divisions of its 
subject, this text proposes to treat thoroughly and without 
academic hairsplitting the fundamentals upon which such di¬ 
visions are inevitably based. In doing so, an effort is made to 
reveal the interlocking nature of these fundamentals; and to 
demonstrate that the mastery of each is not disparate, but 
cumulative and contributory: the author trusts that no user 


will remark on concluding a chapter, “Now I can forget about 
that." Additionally, seeking to meet some of the needs, im¬ 
mediate and future, of college students, the emphasis of the 
book is not upon “correct writing’’ for its own sake (essential 
as that is), but upon writing judged according to its success in 
meeting the situation which called it forth. Thus throughout, 
writing for a purpose , composition toward a predetermined end- 
in short, adaptation to reader—is stressed as a realistic and 
all-but-neglected element of college writing. 

The book is the result of ten years’ experience teaching ex¬ 
position among college students of widely divergent curricula. 
As a result, many of the selections, most of the exercises, have 
already been employed in the classroom by the author or his 
colleagues. Aside from their illustrative function, these selec- 
tions have been admitted only when (1) they were thought to 
Stimulate the immediate interest of students, or when (2) they 

S T C °l ‘u 6 Writing tasks of stu dents after graduation. 
Consequently if the composition of future business and pro- 

™ people technicians, farmers, news reporters, law^em 
beeTatmmed ^ g0al ° f this text wil > have 
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CHAPTER ONE 


REFERENCE POINTS 


I. THE FOUR FORMS 


In order to be more aware of what they are doing when they 

write, men and women usually divide that writing into four 

forms: narration, description, argumentation, and exposition. 

This classification makes no pretense to precision-tool accuracy 

or chemical purity. It simply furnishes four rough areas from 

which discussion can begin, and into which much writing can 

be placed as preparation for planned and orderly composition . 1 

For to know what you want to do is a long step toward learning 
how to do it. 

These four forms now need definition. As students you 
should learn these definitions for reference points in your own 
thinking and writing. 

Narration: that form of discourse, usually fictional, having 
or its purpose simply the telling of a story primarily for the 
amusement or diversion of the reader. The Adventures of Sher¬ 
lock Holmes, Huckleberry Finn, Ethan Frome (and The Rover 
voys, too) are examples of this form. 

Description: that form of discourse having for its purpose the 
lormation of a word picture. You must keep constantly and 

t w d **** inse P ar ability of description and picturiza- 

™ * for a moment at the following passage. Is it de- 

scnption? 


far I ^wav 1 fnf» r ° 0m i, iS 3 B °° d ° ne ’ warm ’ quiet ' large ' and not t0 ° 
iar away for a quick exit to an eight o’clock class. 

Here is a listing of qualities, or perhaps an analysis of a college 

“ XttSSSS*-* forms - 
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room; but description it is not. What color are the walls? Do 
they appear warm or cold? Why? Where does the sunlight 
fall in late afternoon? What is the position of the desk? Is it 
a desk at all? Maybe it’s a study table. Of what wood and 
color is it? Does it hold a lamp? What kind? 

Contrast with the sentence about the college room this state¬ 
ment about a woman: 

Her synthetic curls were hardened into a pompadour of bright 
yellow pine-shavings. 

Or read this passage about a winter sunset: 

Like black bars of a burning grate, winter trees stood out against 
the evening sky. 

In both of these examples you saw the beginning of a word 
picture; and when a picture—with planes, forms, sizes, appear¬ 
ances—is created, then, and only then, do you have description. 1 

Description is, of course, always combined with other forms; 
it seems doubtful that any writer, except in a classroom, ever 
sat down and remarked, “Now, I ’m going to compose a descrip¬ 
tion.” On the contrary, description is used to supplement his 
story (The Fall of the House of Usher); his argument (“Slum 
clearance in the fourth ward must be accomplished. Picture 
a typical tenement family, the mother hollow-eyed, her hands 
arthritic . . .”); his exposition (“Heavily nickel-plated, the new 
antibacklash reel is no larger than a spool of carpet thread.”). 

Consequently, because description is so interrelated with the 
other forms, it must be further broken down into (1) emotional 
description, and (2) informative description. The first, by pre¬ 
senting a picture in which details are carefully selected, strives 
to create in the reader an emotional bias and to color his point 
of view. Here, somewhat overdone, is an example: 

Built in the days of Queen Elizabeth, the manor crouched in a 
low L some distance from the Dover Road. As one approached the 
house by a rutted driveway flanked with sodden yews, his first 
impression was of scaling plaster, mouldering timber, and of blank 
casements whose grey panes reflected, like sightless eyes, the cold 
clouds of Autumn. 


1 See selections E-K at the end of this chapter. 
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Such details are selected to fix the mood of the reader for 
what is to come—in this example, something rather bleak. 

Informative description, however, seeks by word picture the 
presentation of facts to clarify what has gone before, what is to 
come, or both. Here is the preceding example of emotional 
description rewritten informatively: 


Built in 1588, the Elizabethan manor was in the form of a low- 
roofed L set back about four hundred yards from a main road. 
Approaching it was a rutted driveway bordered by yew trees. 
However, what with cracking plaster, sagging beams, and empty 
windows, the house had fallen into disrepair. 


Thus, both types of description, each with a differing purpose, 
present a picture. The emotional form is made from fact and 
opinion; the informative, from fact alone. 

Persuasion: that form of discourse which attempts to con¬ 
vince people or to urge them toward a course of action by using 

ei ?T°T ti0na ? l tlmuli ’ ° r both - ( “ Kee P slim with Krisp- 
read. United Rolling Mills Should Adopt the Brassard 

System of Cost Accounting.” “A Vote for Stevens is a vote for 
Glean Government.”) 

vo^M S H 0Uld ’ ho ' veVer ,' remember this point: exposition, as 

the fair ^ 3 ^ P ’ aCe m argument; hut argument, 

erooliHon ? mg ° PPOSmg sides exce Pted, has no place in 
(Sf iT'T impartial. Consequently, do not be 

rnliim - y ^ hat may be calIed "fake exposition." A news 

a n^Tg^r sWft Ut °0 0bUe SeCd ° n ° f V ° Ur daily paper reports 

Now wMe trh 3Page near by ’ this shift is advertised. 

’ f ? h mech anism may often be legitimate news 

written inaTari ^ “ neWS St0ry " and advertisement are 
is often dis^itd 6 agenCy ‘ Simil ariy. editorial opinion 
the news “S of n6WS (l - e "J actb and masquerades within 
cious of the^e n ‘informa? er ’• ^° ushouId ‘ therefore, be suspi- 
employ such stereotv^H n devices ‘ especia lly when they 
resistance, new and r f acUonar y bloc, stubborn 

you have’been readinv i>T ° i>osa .' d,e - ,lalr d groups; for what 
should also be careful to Wn expositlon : 11 is Persuasion. You 
from persuasion and bcrsonal^h' own informative papers free 
supported by evidence. P °P In >on that is unlabeled or un- 

Exposition: that form of discourse having for its purpose 
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classification, evaluation, explanation. When readers want 
information and understanding of things, people, and ideas, 
they go to exposition. Here are some typical questions it 
answers: What is a tachometer? How does it work? Who 
was Bix Beiderbecke? Where does he stand in American 
music? What is high-impedance? How can “feedback” be 
eliminated? What is the fashion trend for spring? How was 
the Purple Gang organized? How is a lithograph made? 
What is the plot of All Quiet on the Western Front ? Is it 
interesting? What’s the significance of this stock market graph? 
What do you mean, “high style”? To answer such questions 
clearly, impartially, and interestingly is the job of the writer of 
exposition. To redefine, exposition is informative writing. And 
it is with the more widely used types of informative writing 
that this book deals. 


II. HOW THE FORMS INTERLOCK 

You have now read the working definitions of narration, de¬ 
scription, persuasion, and exposition, the four fundamental 
forms of writing. However, you must not suppose that these 
forms are mutually exclusive. Quite the contrary. Exposition 
the more clearly and vividly to inform, uses both emotional 
and informative description. Narration—and you need not be 
told how frequently it too employs description—constantly 
uses exposition. In turn, exposition is often cast into a narra¬ 
tive mold. Persuasion depends upon exposition else how 
could terms and issues be clearly presented? In short, these 
four forms are interlocked and mutually contributory, each, so 

to speak, the handmaiden of the other. 

But, you may ask, if these forms are so interlocked, how may 

I determine what I am reading as well as what I am wn ^- 
The answer is easy. Ask of a book, a magazine article, a news 
story, a theme, What is the author’s underlying purpose. 
Those purposes may be simplified as follows: 

Primary Purpose 
Amusement and diversion 
Picturization 

Influencing opinion and/or action 

do about it? 


Form 
Narration 
Description 
Persuasion 1 
Exposition 
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EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 


A 

1. Bring to class an expository article clipped from a news¬ 
paper or magazine. Be prepared to summarize it, and 
to state why you believe it to be expository. 

2. Do the same for an example of a) emotional description, 
and b) informative description. 

3. Bring to class a newspaper editorial. Is it made up of 
fact or opinion? 


B 

On the basis of their fundamental literary form as defined 
in this chapter, classify the following: 

Uncle Tom's Cabin , Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Life on the Mississippi , Mark Twain. 

Th e Seven Pillars of Wisdom, T. E. Lawrence. 
now to Read a Book , Mortimer Adler. 

mZT? ° f L °°T rd0 da Vlnct ’ Dimitri Merejkowski. 
Middletown, Robert and Helen Lynd 

The Jungle , Upton Sinclair. 

Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain. 

Autnf^TP r lanual ° f English ’ Syphert and Brown 
Autobiography, Lincoln Steffens. 

The Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck. 

The bZTcT °l i damS ' Henry Adams * 

1 he Brass Check, Upton Sinclair. 

Vn Conciliation, Edmund Burke. 

Drama,” Encyclopaedia Britannic a. 

oulfanilamide,” Chemical Abstracts . 

Common Sense, Thomas Paine. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class, Thorstein Veblen 


which ‘Matters of opinion^’? tementS " matters of fact” and 
L at Xg? father $U23 t0 put ™ ^ough my freshman year 
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2. The average yearly income of Braxton County residents is $812. 

3. It is the duty of the state to provide at least twelve years of 
schooling for every child. 

4. The college health service reports fifty-six injuries resulting 
from intramural athletics, certainly a blot on our program of 
“athletics-for-all.” 

5. In a survey covering alumni for the past ten years, 78 per cent 
reported that their study of Latin and Greek was valueless. 
High time, it would seem, for a revision of the curriculum. 

6. That radio advertising increases sales is shown incontestably 
by the following: CBS chose two markets, Springfield and 
Albany, of comparable size and retail sales. In one the product 
(not an especially well-known brand) was advertised by radio. 
In the other it was not. In the radio market the product’s 
sales were 88 per cent higher than in the nonradio market. 

7. Dr. James M. Barrett, toxicologist of the New York City 
police, stated that the deceased had died of arsenic poisoning. 

8. At a mass meeting of south-side residents last evening, Charles 
M. Stone, reactionary leader for that district, came out flat- 
footed against civic progress when he declared that the pro¬ 
posed highway was in violation of taxpayers’ rights. 

9. Everybody admits that final examinations are a burden to the 
faculty and an unnecessary strain upon the students. 

10. Romeo and Juliet is a wonderful play. I have liked it for years. 

D 

1. List the qualities of the four forms of discourse. 

2. State how these forms are interlocking and complimen¬ 
tary. 

3. From the information given in this chapter, list the chief 
sources of expository material. (See also selection E at the 
end of Chap. 5.) 


E 

RAIN IN LINCOLNSHIRE 

My Lady Dedlock has been down at what she calls in familiar con¬ 
versation her “place” in Lincolnshire. The waters are out in Lincoln¬ 
shire. An arch of the bridge in the park has been sapped and sopped 
away. The adjacent low-lying ground for half a mile in breadth is a 
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stagnant river, with melancholy trees for islands in it, and a surface 
punctured all over, all day long, with falling rain. My Lady Ded- 
lock’s “place” has been so wet that the trees seem wet through, and 
the soft loppings and prunings of the woodman’s axe can make no 
crash or crackle as they fall. The deer, looking soaked, leave quag¬ 
mires where they pass. The shot of a rifle loses its sharpness in the 
moist air, and its smoke moves in a tardy little cloud towards the 
green rise, coppice-topped, that makes a back-ground for the falling 
rain. The view from my Lady Dedlock’s own windows is alternately 
a lead-colored view, and a view in Indian ink. The vases on the stone 
terrace in the foreground catch the rain all day; and the heavy drops 
fall, drip, drip, drip, upon the broad flagged pavement, called, from 
old time, the Ghost’s Walk, all night. On Sundays, the little church 
in the park is mouldy; the oaken pulpit breaks out into a cold sweat; 
and there is a general smell and taste as of the ancient Dcdlocks in 
their graves. My Lady Dedlock (who is childless) looking out in the 
early twilight from her boudoir at a keeper’s lodge, and seeing the 
light of a fire upon the latticed panes, and smoke rising from the 
chimney, and a child, chased by a woman, running out into the rain 
to meet the shining figure of a wrapped-up man coming through the 
gate, has been put quite out of temper. My Lady Dedlock says she 
has been “bored to death.” 

From Bleak House by Charles Dickens. 

(Punctuation modernized.) 


AMY REARDON 

She was a slender girl, but not very tall; her shoulders seemed rather 
broad in proportion to her waist and the part of her figure below it. 
1 he hue of her hair was ruddy gold; loosely arranged tresses made a 
superb crown to the beauty of her small, refined head. Yet the face 
was not of distinctly feminine type; with short hair and appropriate 
otning, she would have passed unquestioned as a handsome boy of 
seventeen, a spirited boy too, and one much in the habit of giving 
rders to inferiors. Her nose would have been perfect but for ever so 

nrofit 3 U°°v Which made il P referable to view her in full face than in 
of a suddf h £ C r ed Sharply ° Ut ’ and When she ^raightened them 
umn hpr f r e f f was n0t reassurin e to anyone who had counted 
she hart l f ? facje ! lumour - In harmony with the broad shoulders. 

Of hertiri s°h ng : , aS b ° re the lamp 11,10 the room a sli sht turn 

f Spl6nd ‘ d mUSCleS from the downward It was 
magnificently clear-cut bust; one thought, in looking at her, of the 
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newly-finished head'which some honest sculptor has wrought with his 
own hand from the marble block; there was a suggestion of “planes” 
and of the chisel. The atmosphere was cold; ruddiness would have 
been quite out of place on her cheeks, and a flush must have been the 
rarest thing there. 

Her age was not quite two-and-twenty; she had been wedded nearly 
two years, and had a child ten months old. 

As for her dress, it was unpretending in fashion and colour, but of 
admirable fit. Every detail of her appearance denoted scrupulous 
personal refinement. She walked well; you saw that the foot, however 
gently, was firmly planted. When she seated herself, her posture was 
instantly graceful, and that of one who is indifferent about support 
for the back. 

From New Grub Street by George Gissing. 


G 

THE ELDER TURVEYDROP 

. . . Just then, there appeared from a side-door old Mr. Turveydrop 

in the full lustre of his Deportment. 

He was a fat old gentleman with a false complexion, false teeth, 
false whiskers, and a wig. He had a fur collar, and he had a padded 
breast to his coat, which only wanted a star or a broad blue ribbon 
to be complete. He was pinched in, and swelled out, and got up, and 
strapped down, as much as he could possibly bear. He had such a 
neck-cloth on (puffing his very eyes out of their natural shape), and 
his chin and even his ears so sunk into it, that it seemed as though he 
must inevitably double up if it were cast loose. He had under his arm 
a hat of great size and weight, shelving downward from the crown to 
the brim; and in his hand a pair of white gloves with which he flapped 
it, as he stood poised on one leg in a high-shouldered round-elbowed 
state of elegance not to be surpassed. He had a cane, he had an eye¬ 
glass, he had a snuff-box, he had rings, he had wristbands, he had 
everything but any touch of nature; he was not-like youth, he was 
not like age, he was like nothing in the world but a model of 

Deportment. . , 0 

“Father! A visitor. Miss Jellyby’s friend, Miss Summerson. 

“Distinguished,” said Mr. Turveydrop, "by Miss Summerson s 
presence.” As he bowed to me in that tight state, I almost believed 
X saw creases come into the whites of his eyes. 

From Bleak House by Charles Dickens. 

(Punctuation modernized.) 
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THE COACH 

These were all foreshadowings of London, Tom thought, as he sat 
upon the box [of the coach] and looked about him. Such a coachman, 
and such a guard never could have existed between Salisbury and any 
other place. The coach was none of your steady-going, yokel coaches, 
but a swaggering, rakish, dissipated London coach, up all night, and 
lying by all day, and leading a devil of a life. It cared no more for 
Salisbury than if it had been a hamlet. It rattled noisily through the 
best streets, defied the Cathedral, took the worst comers sharpest, 
went cutting in everywhere, making everything get out of its way, 
and spun along the open country-road, blowing a lively defiance out 
of its key-bugle as its last glad parting legacy. 

From Martin Chuzzlewit by Charles Dickens. 

(Punctuation modernized.) 


I 

MR. BOYTHORN'S GARDEN 

He lived in a pretty house, formerly the Parsonage-house, with a 
lawn in front, a bright flower-garden at the side, and a well-stocked 
orchard and kitchen-garden in the rear enclosed with a venerable 

IS! h * d ° f ltself a ripened rudd V look. But, indeed, everything 
about the place wore an aspect of maturity and abundance. The old 

ime-tree walk was like green cloisters, the very shadows of the cherry- 

w^c an i d ^ PPl t tre ? - Were heavy with fruit * the gooseberry-bushes 

were so laden that their branches arched and rested on the earth the 
strawbernes and raspberries grew in like profusion, and the peaches 
basked by the hundred on the wall. Tumbled about among the^read 
“ te h ” d the f g ' ass frames sparkling and winking in the sun there were 
°, 00pmf! P 0ds ' and marrows, and cucumbers, that every 

terbs and aU IT , 3 IT tre2SUry ' whlle the smell of swert 
neiehh^l ? wholesome growth (to say nothing of the 

t£2FIf-* £ S 

SES-.- ss iss a 

From Bleak House by Charles Dickens. 
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THE ROOMS AT STOKE MORAN 

A small side door led into the whitewashed corridor from which the 
three bedrooms opened. (Sherlock] Holmes refused to examine the 
third chamber, so we passed at once to the second, that in which Miss 
Stoner was now sleeping, and in which her sister had met with her fate. 
It was a homely little room, with a low ceiling and a gaping fireplace, 
after the fashion of old country-houses. A brown chest of drawers stood 
in one comer, a narrow white-counterpaned bed in another, and a 
dressing-table on the left-hand side of the window. These articles, 
with two small wicker-work chairs, made up all the furniture in the 
room save for a square of Wilton carpet in the centre. The boards 
round and the panelling of the walls were of brown, worm-eaten oak, 
so old and discoloured that it may have dated from the original 
building of the house. Holmes drew one of the chairs into a comer 
and sat silent, while his eyes travelled round and round and up and 
down, taking in every detail of the apartment. 

“Where does that bell communicate with?” he asked at last, point¬ 
ing to a thick bell-rope which hung down beside the bed, the tassel 
actually lying upon the pillow. 

“It goes to the housekeeper’s room.” 

“It looks newer than the other things.” 

“Yes, it was only put there a couple of years ago.” 

“Your sister asked for it, I suppose?” 

“No, I never heard of her using it. We used always to get what 
we wanted for ourselves.” 

“Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put so nice a bell-pull there. 
You will excuse me for a few minutes while I satisfy myself as to the 
floor.” He threw himself down upon his face with his lens in his hand 
and crawled swiftly backward and forward, examining minutely the 
cracks between the boards. Then he did the same with the wood¬ 
work with which the chamber was panelled. Finally he walked over to 
the bed and spent some time in staring at it and in running his eye up 
and down the wall. Finally he took the bell-rope in his hand and gave 

it a brisk tug. 

“Why, it’s a dummy,” said he. 

“Won’t it ring?” 

“No, it is not even attached to a wire. This is very interesting. 
You can see now that it is fastened to a hook just above where t e 

little opening for the ventilator is.” 

“How very absurd! I never noticed that before. 

“Very strange!” muttered Holmes, pulling at the rope. “There are 
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one or two very singular points about this room. For example, what 
a fool a builder must be to open a ventilator into another room, when, 
with the same trouble, he might have communicated with the outside 
air!” 

‘‘That is also quite modem,” said the lady. 

“Done about the same time as the bell-rope?” remarked Holmes. 

“Yes, there were several little changes carried out about that time.” 

“They seem to have been of a most interesting character—dummy 
bell-ropes, and ventilators which do not ventilate. With your per¬ 
mission, Miss Stoner, we shall now carry our researches into the inner 
apartment.” 

Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s chamber was larger than that of his step¬ 
daughter, but was as plainly furnished. A camp-bed, a small wooden 
shelf full of books, mostly of a technical character, an armchair beside 
the bed, a plain wooden chair against the wall, a round table, and a 
large iron safe were the principal things which met the eye. Holmes 
walked slowly round and examined each and all of them with the 
keenest interest. 

From "The Adventure of the Speckled Band" in The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes by A. Conan Doyle. 

Reprinted by permission of Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. 
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THE PRESS 

“Gobnel Eysander Stark stopped at last before a low door, which 
us hi W lt f hm W3S a . Small> square room ’ 111 which the three of 

colond uS me in. ““ FergUS ° n ° UtSlde ' - d 

it n, ^ C nOW ’’ he ’ <actuall y within the hydraulic press and 
IZT be a particularl y unpleasant thing for us if anyoneTe’re to 

^ n ‘ The CeiVmg of this sma11 Camber is really the end of the 
descending piston, and it comes down with the force of II 

Er—srdSSH 

rS3P st-k css 

over to show us how we™ Ut rigl" 80OdneSS ‘° lo ° k il 

thorougty^It^m^d^ “?• 1 CXamined the very 

~us pressure. Whet ? £? ZS'gZ 
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down the levers which controlled it, I knew at once by the whishing 
sound that there was a slight leakage, which allowed a regurgitation 
of water through one of the side cylinders. An examination showed 
that one of the india-rubber bands which was round the head of a 
driving-rod had shrunk so as not quite to fill the socket along which 
it worked. This was clearly the cause of the loss of power, and I 
pointed it out to my companions, who followed my remarks very 
carefully and asked several practical questions as to how they should 
proceed to set it right. When I had made it clear to them, I returned 
to the main chamber of the machine and took a good look at it to 
satisfy my own curiosity. It was obvious at a glance that the story 
of the fuller’s-earth was the merest fabrication, for it would be absurd 
to suppose that so powerful an engine could be designed for so inade¬ 
quate a purpose. The walls were of wood, but the floor consisted of 
a large iron trough, and when I came to examine it I could see a crust 
of metallic deposit all over it. Then I heard a muttered exclamation 
in German and saw the cadaverous face of the colonel looking down 
at me. 

“ ‘What are you doing there?’ he asked. 

“I felt angry at having been tricked by so elaborate a story as that 
which he had told me. ‘I was admiring your fuller’s-earth,’ said I; 
‘I think that I should be better able to advise you as to your machine 
if I knew what the exact purpose was for which it was used.’ 

“The instant that I uttered the words I regretted the rashness of 
my speech. His face set hard, and a baleful light sprang up in his 
gray eyes. 

“ ‘Very well,” said he, ‘you shall know all about the machine.’ He 
took a step backward, slammed the little door, and turned the key in 
the lock. I rushed towards it and pulled at the handle, but it was quite 
secure, and did not give in the least to my kicks and shoves. ‘Hello!’ 
I yelled. ‘Hello! Colonel! Let me out! ’ ” 

From "The Adventure of the Engineer’s Thumb” in The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes by A. Conan Doyle. 
Reprinted by permission of Harper and Brothers, 
publishers. 


L 

1. Which of the descriptive passages above are emotional 
and which informative? 

2. Which, in your opinion, contributes most to the larger 
work from which it was taken? 

3. Make a list of the words of picturization found in each. 
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4. Of which do you find the greatest number, nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, verbs? 

5. Of the persons described, whom would you be most inter¬ 
ested in meeting? 


M 

1. Write an informative description of your college room. 
Write two emotional descriptions of this room: one ex¬ 
pressing your mood during a bout of homesickness; the 
other, your feeling upon returning to the room after a hard 
day of classes. 

2. Write an informative description of any place, such as 
the main street, in your home town. Rewrite it emotion¬ 
ally. Do the same thing for a campus building or charac¬ 
ter. 


CHAPTER T WO 


CLEAR TO WHOM? 


I. READER ADAPTATION 

The circuit consists of a high impedance input to a 6C5 trans¬ 
former-coupled to push-pull 6V6’s, in turn transformer-coupled to a 
500 ohm line. Ten per cent inverse feedback is provided in the 
output stage in order to reduce distortion and extend the frequency 
response at both ends of the spectrum. The rectifier tube is a 5Z4, 
delivering 300V. under full load through a single section filter. 
The gain is ample for the average crystal pickup or for connection 
to the second detector of the average superheterodyne receiver. A 
tone control is provided consisting of a single section pi-filter net¬ 
work in the 500 ohm line, controlled by a potentiometer . . . 

A. W. Pauli. Jr. W8FVU. Reprinted by the kind per- 
mission of the author. 

The question now arises, Is the selection you have just read 
or tried to read—a clear and effective piece of writing? That 
problem cannot be solved unless we ask the further questions, 

Clear to whom? Effective for whom? 

If the selection is intended for a group of radio engineers in¬ 
terested in an amplifier, the writing is indeed “good.” If, on 
the other hand, its intention is to clarify for a mixed group (such 
as your college class), it is extremely “bad.” Hence this point: 
one of the most important things you must learn as a student 
of informative writing is to adapt your material to specific 
groups of readers. By adaptation is meant making your facts, 
illustrations, and explanations appropriate to, and understand¬ 
able by, the group you are writing for. If you “write down to 
a group, your readers feel resentful or inferior; if you write over 
their heads or beyond their understanding, they are bored, con¬ 
fused, and finally nonexistent. Particular attention to this 

14 
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point should be paid by technical students. The cry of industri¬ 
alists and deans alike is that technicians appear woefully ill- 
equipped when attempting to write for persons outside their 
own field. 

The first step, then, in adaptation is an analysis of your po- 
tentional readers in relation to the subject matter you are about 
to present to them. While no valid generalization can be made 
concerning groups of readers whose education, intelligence, en¬ 
vironment, and range of experience vary widely, the fact that 
you as a writer are aware of this variation will aid your adapta¬ 
tion. Additionally, the following seven questions will be help¬ 
ful, and others should suggest themselves: 

1. Are my readers primarily technical or nontechnical? 

2. What portions of my subject need definition and explana¬ 
tion so that readers can grasp my meaning clearly 
and easily? 

3. What word choice shall I make? Differences in education, 
age, sex, occupation may mean equal differences in ability 
to comprehend; for there are all kinds of vocabularies: 
technical, scientific, group, professional. Each one may 
be appropriate in its field; but outside that field it is often 
unintelligible. Will my readers understand? 

4. What shall my style be? Nonreaders and uneducated 

people have difficulty with long sentences and abstract 

statements, but they can follow a simple style which uses 
familiar examples. 

5. After making two or three points, shall I summarize before 
progressing to my next divisions? 

6. Do my readers already find the subject itself interesting? 

7 to -,1 ° U d 1 endeavor first interest and then inform? 

. Will sex- and age-differences among my readers dictate my 
choice of material and method of presentation? 


II. AIDS TO ADAPTATION 

devetop P m 0 ent em Fi" S t S** ” questions 2 ** 6 require further 
commonteLfaf’ may you be ^ to define apparently 
you/Lsiim^ f , aned readers - some of whom may resent 

writers have 

eu this situation by prefacing definitions with 
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as perhaps a brief definition will be helpful , or as many of you 
know. Similar phrases are: 

As you will recall. 

In order to refresh our minds. 

For the sake of clarity. 

Second, what devices may be used when your particular group 
of readers needs to have its interest stimulated and sustained? 
Of great importance under any circumstances is getting off to a 
quick start. Negatively, this means paring, or completely ex¬ 
cluding, so-called introductory material. Upon completing a 
composition, reread your opening paragraph or paragraphs, 
asking this question: Do these paragraphs actually accomplish 
anything, or can I just as well begin farther down the page? 
More positively, certain opening techniques exist, which, while 
not to be followed slavishly, nevertheless can be adapted to your 
own ends and purposes. These openings may be illustrated and 
summarized as follows: 

1. The “if' opening: 

If you’ve ever heard a coyote howl under midnight stars in Arizona, 
you’ll know some of the loneliness felt by seekers of the Lost 
Dutchman Mine. 

If you can visualize a continuous roadway that puts itself down 
and picks itself up, you know the principle of the caterpillar tractor. 

2. The question opening: 

What, in Huntington, happens to a taxpayer’s dollar? 

Who is fit to go to college? 

3. The “command ” opening: 

Assume for a minute that you must enter a foreign country on a 
forged passport. 

Imagine yourself piloting a plane about to land on La Guardia 
airfield. 

4. The startling-statement opening: 

Long John Silver and Captain Kidd never heard of river piracy. 
Cardboard cannon and tissue paper ships once won a naval battle. 
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5. The conversational opening: 

“Bill, I hear you’ve been using the new Poly-choke. How’s it work?” 

“Wanna, buy a fur piece, buddy? Genuwine mink.” So begins 
the racket in illicit furs, costing Americans . . . 

6. The direct address opening: 

Whether you’re a redhead, blonde, or brunette, you’ll want to 
know these facts about skin care. 

High-school seniors, a look at job prospects reveals the following 
facts. 


7. The combination opening: 

Curious about that device called a stabilizer? Sure you are. 

If you’re a college woman, you’ll be interested to learn that last 
year’s Vassar graduates are earning on an average of $900 a year. 

Other combinations should suggest themselves. 


The choice of style and the selection of detail for the body of 
your paper will, of course, be greatly influenced by your intended 
reader-group. Suppose you are writing an article called For 
the Beginning Engineer. You may simply present him as “the 
representative engineering student educated in any medium¬ 
sized American city.” On the other hand, you may decide to 
name him “John W. Transit, freshman engineer, from El wood, 
Indiana.” This last technique employs the principle of arche- 
typation, 1 which consists of using in place of general words their 
definite and specific counterparts, or archetypes. The degree to 
which you make use of this principle is again partially deter¬ 
mined by your readers. However, an effective practice is to 
prefer the specific and archetypical to the general, as the follow- 
mg examples will illustrate: 


General: Two eastern cities report labor difficulties in the past few 
months. 

SP ^ C ' Wilmington and Hartford report three wage strikes, one 
ympathetic strike, and two lockouts during the past six months. 

Fiction. P A n S e r?rrn, rm f Ula f te ? by Je ? my Bentham in his book. The Theory of 
Hugh R. Walpol^W TLrt may also be found in Chap. 8 of Semantics by 

P^ e ’ W - W - Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1941. 
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General: Her appearance was a bit strange. 

Specific: A battered roll brim, a tweed jacket of Copenhagen blue, 
and a skirt of walnut corduroy comprised her campus outfit. 

Now, it would be foolish to tell you never to write a general¬ 
ization. What you should do, however, is to support your 
general statements with sufficient specific evidence. That sup¬ 
port may be given in two ways: (1) State your evidence, and 
then make your generalization; (2) make your generalization, 
and then supply your evidence: 

Generalization. Group Hospitalization among factory workers has 

apparently proved successful in varied localities and 
organizations. For instance, James Baird, President of Midland Steel, 
reports: “Not a man, from puddler to executive, would now advocate 

withdrawal of the plan.” Similarly, the Minnesota 
Evidence. Farm Health Bureau (membership 10,058), estab¬ 

lished in 1927, is equally enthusiastic. . . 


Evidence. 


The state has a deficit of $10,000,000. Its present 
income from taxes ($700,000 in the past year) is in¬ 
sufficient to meet the present extraordinary demands, and it cannot 
legally borrow more under the present constitution. Thus, if the state 

is to weather the present financial storm, it must 
adopt a new constitution. 


Generalization. 


Evidence. 


A survey sponsored by Fortune took 300 relief cases 
when relief rolls were at their highest point from each 
of eleven American areas: three “boom” towns, two depressed, and 
six in-between. Evidence regarding the character and ability of each 

client was analyzed by a local committee whose ob¬ 
jectivity no one has doubted. The conclusion drawn 
was that reliefers were reasonably efficient at holding jobs in industry. 

For instance, two-thirds of these people on relief had 
held jobs for at least five years, and one-fifth of them 
had kept the same job for more than 20 years. 


Generalization. 


Evidence. 


Last, no matter for what group you write, remember that the 
Great Triumvirate of freshman English—Unity, Coherence, and 
Emphasis—cannot be dispensed with: 

Unity: Singleness of purpose: excluding material irrelevant to 
the subject or the reader; including material pertinent to both. 
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Coherence: Logical arrangement of material, with smooth 
transition from point to point. 1 

Emphasis: Placement of important ideas in important places 
(frequently the beginning and the end). Giving to important 
ideas more space than to unimportant ones. 


EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 

A 

1. Explain what is meant by reader-adaptation. 

2. State the seven points to be kept in mind for effective 
adaptation. 

3. What is the purpose of a phrase such as many of you will 
recall ? 

4. What are the advantages of an effective beginning? 

5. Why should the opening techniques suggested in this 
chapter not be followed slavishly? 

6. What are the advantages of specific over general words? 

7. Make a list of general words followed by their specific 
counterparts. 

8. What are the two methods of handling evidence? 

9. Define unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

10. State the function of each. 


B 


1. Read the following examples of reader-adaptation: 2 
PROPOSED COPY FOR LIBERTY MAGAZINE 

lions^of 1 twinlfr 26 in , t0 the hea ';' ens on a starry night and see the mil- 
* ton ° f t™udmg stare, the planets, and the moon, have you ever 

For tin < f^‘ Ze h ° W far away they were - or of w hat they were made? 

stapt tik ihes M T did Very Httle thinking for himself - and 

s3etm« d vinn gTan , ted ' believm S them to be strange and 

metimes divme. The moon, the sun, and all the planets were con- 
1 • 


1 See Chap. 4, Sec. V. 

For a longer illustration see 
at the end of Chap. 5. 


and Then We Turn on the Heat, selection B 
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sidered gods, and each was given a name to which were attached 
certain powers. For instance, the Romans called the planet Mercury, 
“Messenger of the Gods,” and always pictured him as a young man 
with wings on his heels. . . . 


PROPOSED COPY FOR HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

Does the average individual, upon peering into the firmament and 
beholding a myriad of celestial bodies, at any time comprehend their 
distance from this globe or the substances of which they are composed? 
During countless centuries when man was less informed, the existence 
of these natural wonders was not comprehended fully, but each was 
believed to be the representative of a deity, possessing singular and 
supernatural potencies. As an example, the Romans designated the 
planet Mercury as the “Messenger of the Gods,” depicting him in the 
person of a youth with winged heels. . . . 

Contributed. 

2. In your opinion, is the adaptation successful? 

3. Choosing any subject you wish, write a similar piece of 
adaptation. Select as your potential readers widely con¬ 
trasted groups. 

C 


Expand and improve the following passages by rewriting 
them in more specific (archetypical) English. 



2 . 

3. 

4. 




The many intricate plays he had observed at football practice 
convinced him that the team was good. 

Wearing a new hat and a suit of some stylish material, she looked 
For"many years past, lots of labor troubles have occurred all 


ver the country. 

lorn during the late 'eighties, he ran for political office early 
l life and was hotly involved in the issues of the time. 

916 he retired from political life to take a leadmg part injone 
f the nation’s large industries. He makes his home in 

‘hfs^arnp offers all the recreation and comfort that any teen- 
ger could desire. It is situated pleasantly near a large body 
f water and woodland, yet is easily reached by train or famous 


highways. . . . . 

The room was comfortably furnished in 

on its light walls were several interesting 


period furniture, and 
pictures. 
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7. Over the lake came the sound of night birds and insects. 

8. A student coming to college for the first time has a good many 
adjustments to make. Some deal with people; others with 
sleeping and eating habits; still others with study. 

9. Late in the game the first team had some luck and finally won 
by a good margin. The spectators were glad. 

10. Movies are a source of great pleasure to me. 


CHAPTER THREE 


DEFINITION 


I. THE PROCESS 


Words to be informative must be defined; that is, they must 
be limited and circumscribed in meaning. As a student of in¬ 
formative writing you must learn early this process of making 
words mean one thing and one thing only. That process is 
called definition; and to understand it, look first at the short, 
or sentence, definition. Here are two examples: 


1. A catalytic agent is a chemical which quickens the re¬ 
action of other chemicals, but is itself unchanged. 

2. A lyric is a short poem of marked rhythm which expresses 
a single thought or emotion. 


Now, if you analyze these examples, you will see how the 
process works. It consists of three steps or parts. First, we have 
the word to be defined, called the term (i.e., catalytic agent , 
lyric). Second step is to classify the term by placing it into a 
group of closely similar things. Catalytic agent was placed 
among chemicals; lyric among poems. This class into which the 
term is placed is called the genus (Note: genus , not genius). I he 
purpose (and this is important) of the genus is one of inclusion; 
that is, the inclusion of everything belonging to the term. How¬ 
ever, not all chemicals are catalytic agents, nor all short poems 
lyrics. Therefore, one more step is necessary for the complete 
definition: You must now exclude from the genus everything not 
connected with the term (chemicals which are not catalytic 
agents; short poems which are not lyrics). Such exclusion 

accomplished by means of the differentia (plural, 

Thus, you add the words which quickens the reaction of the other 

chem icalSy but is itself unchanged. And in order to differentiate the 
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lyric from a ballad, a limerick, an ode, you add to the'term the 
qualifying words which expresses a single thought or emotion. 
You have a double check: the genus including everything that 
belongs to the term; the differentia excluding everything not 
belonging to the term. 

This double process of inclusion and exclusion is illustrated by 
the following diagrams: 


Suppose your term for definition is a chair. What happens if 
you classify it as furniture, a large class, indeed, including tables, 
davenports, stools? 

Genus: Furniture 

.... Table Davenport 

A chair is a Desk Stool 

Bench 


The result is absurd. But place the chair in a smaller class— 
that of seats—and see what happens: 


A chair is a 


Genus: Seals 
T able Davenport 

-Desk- Stool 

Bench 


Under this smaller initial classification, you immediately 
exclude table and desk. Next, by placing it in the class of single, 
movable seats , you exclude bench and davenport: all that remains 

1S cUf ! ere i?l iate the chair from the stool, accomplished by 
addmg the differentia with a back. Hence the definition: 


Term 
A chair is 


Genus 
a single 
movable 
seat 


Differentia 
with a 
back 


From this illustration, you can see that the task of definition 
“ F“ Uy simplified by choosing a genus which is highly re- 
tncted. Restriction is usually accomplished by means of a 
tatmg adjective or adjectives, i.e„ single, pre 

W t" lessens the tesk of differentation; that 

fin?thl n ^n Xamine ^ the prOCess of definition, you will 

find the following summary of aids and cautions also useful 

1 See exercise A at the end of this chapter. 
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1. Keep the genus restricted: the smaller the genus, the 
shorter the differentia. 

2. Include no essential part of the term or its derivatives in 
genus or differentia. Example: in defining an open shop , 
shop is not essential and may be repeated; but to say that 
counterpoint is contrapuntal , or that a whip graft means 
graftage , is to think in a circle. 

3. Be sure that the definition defines and does not merely 
make a statement about the term. This certainty is ac¬ 
quired by determining whether each part (genus and 
differentia) accomplishes its purpose of inclusion and ex¬ 
clusion. “Life is a glorious cycle of song” may make a 
noise like a definition; but closer examination will show it 
to be only a statement, for it lacks the essential parts, and 
their function, of definition. 

4. The words of the definition should be when possible 
simpler, but always clearer, than the term. (Ineffective: 
Cement is an argillaceous solid . . . ) The simplicity of 
your words will be governed, generally speaking, by their 
appropriateness to the group of readers for whom you 

write. 

5. Make definitions positive. (Ineffective: A shotgun is not 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


a rifle.) 

Avoid, for reasons of grammar and logic, the is when and 
is where construction. By no stretch of the imagination 
can when or where be called genera. (Ineffective: Arson is 

when a house is burned.) 

In defining certain terms, occurs when will often result in 
a satisfactory definition. (Examples: In wrestling , the 
scissors hold occurs when . . . Monetary inflation occurs 


vhen the assets of a country . . . ) 

By all means use the dictionary for your own information. 
But, save for the purpose of further comment and cn i- 
;ism, dictionary definitions should usually be avoided 
your college papers. Dictionaries, stnving for concisenes 
and conservation of space, frequently employ s^onyms of 

the term or use highly technical language Ttas practice 
is of course justified in that one can easily Iook “P 
meaning of these derivatives. However, your purpose in 
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defining is to make clear and to make clear at once. Con¬ 
sequently, don’t send your reader to the dictionary. Do 
the job for him. 


II. EXTENDED DEFINITION 

In addition to the sentence definition, we have the extended 
definition. This type is developed in many forms, but basically 
these forms reduce to two orders: (1) Using relevant particulars 
and details, we lead up to a sentence definition. (2) Starting 
with the sentence definition, we explain and amplify with par¬ 
ticulars and details. Now, while it is not true that every ex¬ 
tended definition contains a sentence definition, you will be 
wise to include one. This practice keeps a young writer from 
getting off his subject. It also, especially in using Order 1, re¬ 
states and synthesizes the explanatory detail of your initial 

The two orders are illustrated diagrammatically as 


Order 1: Induction 


Order 2: Deduction 


Details 


Details 


Details 


Details 


Sentence Definition 


Sentence Definition 

I 

Details 


Details 


Details 


Details 


Sentence Definition perhaps re¬ 
stated for clanty or emphasis 


Within these basic methods are certain u 

for centuries have found to be effective Whlch wrlters 

but usually in combination, for their id™ s “T f Sin u gly ’ 
patterns are now discussed • The chlef of these 
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Contrast: Here you point out how the term differs from similar, 
or apparently similar, terms. Your purpose is to enlighten your 
readers on matters concerning which they may be not only 
ignorant but also confused. For instance, burglary and robbery, 
pretty and beautiful ; wit and humor ; sensuous and sensual', social¬ 
ism and communism. 

In employing this method, you will find that a liberal use of 
such words as opposed to this idea, however, on the other hand, will 
appreciably sharpen your contrast. 

Comparison: This method uses the principle of making the 
unknown clear by pointing out likeness to things known and 
familiar to your readers. Resistance of a wire to the flow of an 
electrical current may be likened to the passage of water through 
a hose. Even a child begins to picture correctly a stalactite if 
told of its resemblance to an icicle. The focal-plane shutter of 
certain cameras may be compared to the common window blind. 

Obverse Iteration: This is a specialized form of contrast. You 
first state what the term does not mean, does not include. You 
next state what the term does mean. This method is of high 
importance in resolving confusion. Example: 

By the British dole I do not mean a handout; I do not mean a 
Roman system of bread and circuses; neither do I mean a system 
whereby idleness is rewarded by shillings while willing workmen go 
hungry. Quite the contrary, I mean by the dole a system of un¬ 
employment insurance to which worker, employer, and government 
contribute an equal share of the premium . . . 

Illustration and Anecdote: Here you employ a specific example 
easily grasped by the reader, or an apt story, to amplify your 
definition. This method is particularly effective in explaining 
complex or little-known financial terms, legal phraseology, ab- 
stractions such as love, honor, duty. Enduring examples o t is 
method are found in the parables of Jesus, who was faced with 
answering by definition questions such as What are mercy an 
forgiveness? What do you mean by a man’s neighbor. (1 he 
Prodigal Son, The Good Samaritan.) Similarly today, drawn 
from fact or fiction, an illustration serves concretely to dis¬ 
tinguish your term. A mention of Uriah Heep goes far l-owur 
defining “vicious servility”; anecdotes from the life of a ey 
rand clarify the meaning of “political opportunism. 

Synonym and Repetition: This method, one of the commonest 
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and most effective for the sentence definition, defines by using, 
often in apposition, another word or words, usually simpler, but 
always clearer, than the term. The following example twice 
illustrates the method: 

An oriel is an architectural term meaning a large bay window 
usually supported by a corbel, or bracket. 


In an extended definition, to restate the idea with words, 
images, illustrations, adapted to various types of readers in¬ 
sures that each type will grasp your meaning at some time 
during the process; it also serves to emphasize your meaning 
through reiteration. 


Repetition—not always used objectively—is a favorite of 

politicians and persuaders, whose task it is to make themselves 

clear to large and variously constituted groups. Its danger in 

the hands of an inexperienced writer is that he may labor a 

point already made, and in seeking for restatement achieve onlv 
redundancy. J 


Etymology, Origin: Certain words, as words, can be better 
understood when seen in the light of their origin and history. 

he present meaning of the word glamour , with its connotation 
of pleasing enchantment, is more fully appreciated by recalling 
that glamour, in a curious association, was once connected with 
magic. During the Middle Ages it was popularly supposed that 
a knowledge of Latin grammar might enable its possessor to 
cast speHs or enchantments. The word grammar wS then cor- 

. ChanEed ’ lnto etamour. Hence, glamour comes down 
to us retaining yet its medieval association with mysterious 
supernatural power, as anyone knows who has ever locked at a 
glamourons lady. Another example, coming from™ ol d 
north Chinese for stranger, is the word Tatar, name for thn^ 
nomachc strangers on horseback who coursed over ChL anl 
northeastern Europe. Subsequently, EuronemW ^ * 

these infernal horsemen with Tarturus Greek™ Id fn ^ 
" them, and with good reason, TaZ foSl ^ 

^ S MSS tTod^dS- "X 

supplanted hy the concept ofm^ly T ^nl“f £ 
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coasts in danger: a blockade, with its attendant machinery of 
contraband, prize courts, and seizure could be declared opera¬ 
tive even though one’s armed vessels were few. Naturally, this 
changed concept was highly favored by nations whose navies 
were small or thinly spread. 

Comment on the Def nil ions of Others: This method is usually 
employed in circumstances where experts or commentators dis¬ 
agree over the meaning of a term, or where the meaning has 
changed with the years. You should use it to arrive at redefini¬ 
tion in the light of new and more accurate knowledge. 

Definition for Limited Purpose: Whatever method—or more 
probably, combination of methods—you employ in defining, you 
should realize that definitions do not exist by themselves or in a 
vacuum. They are framed in relation to something larger, such 
as an analysis of a machine, the clarification of a proposition in 
argument, the explanation of a point in law or business. Con¬ 
sequently, definitions are drawn up in relation to some larger 
purpose. Thus, you should preface such definitions by a phrase 
or sentence showing that you are aware of this limitation; other¬ 
wise you may give the impression of trying to palm off as whole 
truths mere limited or partial expressions of whole truths. 
When you write, “For the purpose of this paper, a play shall 
mean a theatrical production without music of not more than 
three, nor less than two, acts” you a) inform your readers of the 
self-imposed limitation of your definition, and b) guard your¬ 
self against the charge of withholding the truth. Similar limit¬ 
ing phrases follow: 

We must first agree on what we mean by an unemployed person . . . 

As I use it here , the term dietetics shall mean . . . 

For the sake of this discussion, let us say that by real property we 

include . . . 

A longer illustration of limited purpose definition is appended. 
(Note how sections 1 and 2 illustrate the principles of inclusion 

and exclusion.) 

Public Section 1 . Be it enacted, &c, That, except as limited in 

section two of this act, the word “drug,” as used in this act, 
defined. shall be construed to include—(a) opium; or (b) coca leaves; 

or (c) any compound or derivative of opium or coca leaves; 
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or (d) any substance or preparation containing opium or coca leaves; 
or (e) any substance or preparation containing any compound or 
derivative of opium or coca leaves. 

Section 2. The word “drug” shall not be construed to Not 

include—(1) preparations and remedies and compounds l ™ a e 

which do not contain more than two grains of opium, or drug. 
more than one-fourth of a grain of morphine, or more than 
one-eighth of a grain of heroin, or more than one grain of codeine, or 
any salt or derivative of any of them, in one fluid ounce, if the same 
is liquid; or, if a solid or semi-solid, in one avoirdupois ounce; (2) 
liniments, ointments, or other preparations prepared and dispensed 
in good faith for external use only; providing such liniments, oint¬ 
ments, and preparations do not contain cocaine or any of its salts, or 
alpha or beta eucaine or any of their salts, or any synthetic substitute 
for cocaine or eucaine or their salts; (3) decocainized coca leaves, or 
preparations made therefrom or other preparations of coca leaves 
which do not contain cocaine. 

Provided, however. That no preparations, remedies, or Proviso. 
compounds containing any opium, or coca leaves, or any 
compounds or derivative thereof, in any quantity whatsoever, may 
be sold, dispensed, distributed, or given away to, or for the use of, 
any known habitual user of drugs or any child of twelve years 
of age or under , except in pursuance of a prescription of a 
duly licensed physician or dentist. 


Children. 


Section 3. The 
shall be construed 
ship, a corporation, 
feminine or neuter, 
word “prescription’ 
written order, by a 
calling for a drug, 
containing a drug. 


word “person,” as used in this act. Person 
to include an individual, a copartner- de fined. 
or an association. Masculine words include the 
The singular includes the plural. The G ,„ dtr and 
shall be construed to designate a number . 
duly licensed physician, dentist, or veterinarian 
or for any substance or preparation Prescription 

defined. 

Fr 7* e P^^/vania Anti-Narcotic Act of July 11 . 
19 17 R epnnted by permission of the Division of 
^arcotic Drug Control, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 

III. DEFINITION BY CONNOTATION 
Thus far, the illustrative definitions you havo 

In short, these definitions haV£l*“ a U6Stlon : 
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utility is a second type of definition, the connotative, which pre¬ 
sents the meaning of words by including their associative and 
emotional overtones. “That man,” we often remark, “is in a 
rut.” If we further say that rut is idiomatic English for bore- 
some, narrow environment or job from which there is no escape, 
we have defined rut denotatively. If, as someone has put it, 
we simply remark, “A rut is a grave with its ends knocked out,” 
we define connotatively. Conceit may be defined denotatively 
as an exaggerated and overweening opinion of one’s own powers, 
repulsive to others, and not justified by performance. Or we 
can say connotatively, as did Knute Rockne, “Conceit is a local 
anesthetic which deadens the pain of stupidity.” 

Which type of definition you employ depends upon your own 
deftness in word choice, upon the readers for whom you intend 
it, and upon the type of article in which it appears. However, 
you should realize that the connotative sentence definition, 
framed exactly as its denotative fellow, contains term, genus, 
and differentia. Equally applicable to it are the methods 
of extended definition. Simply because the connotative type 
receives relatively small space here, you must not believe it to 
be unimportant. On the contrary, under certain circumstances 
it may carry more exact information to more people than its 
denotative counterpart. Witness, for example, this one of 
Heywood Broun’s, “A stuffed shirt is a man who doesn’t know 
what it is all about, but who still insists on going through the 

motions.” 

EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 

A 


For practice in restricting the genus, supply qualifying adjec¬ 
tives in the blank spaces below: 


1. Chippendale is a. 

2. The F.B.I. is an. 

3. Fagoting is a. 

4. A hand level is a. 

5. A diesel is a. 

6. A regiment is a. 

7. The Junior League is an 

8. A harrow is a. 

9. Tweed is. 

10. A picnic is a. 


style. 

organization. 

process. 

device. 

machine. 

unit. 

organization. 

tool. 

material. 

gathering. 
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B 

Criticize as definitions the following sentences. In criticizing 
a definition ask these questions: 

a. Does the supposed definition contain term, genus, and 
differentia? 

b. Is the genus sufficiently small? 

c. Does the differentia exclude all irrelevant matter from the 
genus? 

d. Is the supposed definition free from confusing repetition of 
the term or the use of derivatives of the term? 

e. Does the supposed definition really define, or does it merely 
make a statement? 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


14. 

15. 


16 . 


An intuition is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuous or in¬ 
tellectual, which is apprehended immediately. 

An expert is a man whose guesses are sometimes right. 
Religion is morality tinged with emotion. 

Religion is emotion tinged with morality. 

open shop is one in which union and nonunion men work 
side by side on equal terms. 

A deciduous tree is one which sheds its leaves in autumn and 
puts forth new leaves in spring. 

When two or more bullets fired by one shooter strike a single 
target at the same point, the result is called “a keyhole.” 
History is a tissue of lies. 


Poetry takes its origin in emotion recollected in tranquillity. 

Fear is a mental condition characterized by extreme concern 
for one s personal safety. 

Network is anything reticulated or decussated at equal dis- 
tances with interstices between the intersections. 

A coed is a female college student. 

“Jacks or better” is a term in a variant of the card game of 
poker signifying that at least one of the players holds a pair of 

hPlH S w fu" f mbination of <^ds; such a hand must be 
held before the play can begin. 

“Whipping down the drag" is a slang term meaning to proceed 
with alacrity down a main street. 

Amencan underworld jargon, a ‘‘rat stand” signifies a railroad 

“y f r re the fact that “ rate ” Plaint rn" 


A cold chisel is a chisel of such material, strength shaoe an, 
temper as to make it suitable for chipping or cutSfg cold^etoi 
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17. A thermometer is an instrument for measuring temperature. 

18. An epidemic occurs when large numbers of persons within a 
locality fall ill with the same disease. 

19. A soft drink is when a beverage, other than water, coffee, or 
tea, contains no alcohol. 

20. A ballad is a story told in song or poetry. 


C 

1. State which of the definitions above are denotative; which 
connotative. Why? 

2. Choosing one of these definitions, show how it illustrates 
the principles of inclusion and exclusion. 

D 

1. Selections E-O illustrate the development of extended 
definitions. What method or combination of methods has 
been used? 

2. In these selections what examples of the inductive order 
do you find? Of the deductive? 

3. Do you discover any hint of larger persuasive purpose in 
these selections? Where? 

4. Is the development of the definitions adequate in each of 
them? 

E 

THE STUDIO ELECTRICIAN’S SLANG 

Studio electricians speak the most colorful vernacular to be found 
on a motion picture lot. The quaint argot they use is an outgrowth 
of the pet terms and words which the light manipulators have be¬ 
stowed on the equipment with which they work. 

A visitor to the set at Paramount’s Astoria studio . . . might have 
been a little aghast to hear the camera man in charge of set-lighting 
yell to one of the electricians to “put a birdcage on that 18. An 
“18” is a spotlight which has a lens diameter of eighteen inches. 1 e 
“birdcage” is a special reflector which is attached to it. 

An order to “put a barndoor on that rifle” is apt to be similarly con¬ 
fusing. A “rifle” is a powerful 2,400-watt spotlight, which was once 
the kingpin of studio lights, but which is rapidly being shelved for 
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lights of lesser intensity. The “barndoor” is a specially grooved glass 
lens which is capable of being given a half-turn on the reflector. When 
the grooves are in a horizontal position, the light from the “rifle” is 
concentrated in a straight, narrow beam, resembling automobile head¬ 
lights. When the grooves are turned so that they are vertical in posi¬ 
tion to the floor, the light is diffused over a wider field. “Give it a 
twist right” or “give it a twist left,” as the case may be, are the 
camera man’s orders. 

A “gadget” is a special device contrived by the electrical depart¬ 
ment at the Astoria studio, consisting of an ordinary electric bulb 
with a half-cone tin reflector. It is used to shed a little light on some 
spot on the set without the source of the light betraying itself to the 
camera’s eye. 

A gelatin-like substance resembling fish skin in texture is used to 
cut down^the intensity of a light. There are different shades and 
grades of “oils” and as many of them as necessary are placed on a light 
until the desired intensity is obtained. 

All studio lights are so equipped that the tripod on which they rest 

may be lowered or raised simply by turning a handle. The tripods 

are restricted to a certain height, however, and when the director 

demands a higher level a long extension pole made of iron tubing is 

attached. “Schnozzle” is the electrician’s pet name for this contrap¬ 
tion. K 

Reprinted by permission of The New York Times. 


SAY, MR. CLARK—WHAT IS AN ACTUARY?” 

Suppose you were being shown through the Home Office of a life 
insurance company and came to a door lettered “Actuary.” PerhaS 
y u might be puzzled as to the meaning of the word 
Of course, if you turned to the dictionary, you would learn there 

risks and p'em^s •" 006 Wh ° SC P" 0 " * t0 Cakulate insurance 

*S£5* 

Nowadays his profession is highly specialised t* e 

based . . . Mortality, Interest, and Expense Premiums are 
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past and present death rates among many different groups of people. 
From these studies, he is able to compile mortality tables which pro¬ 
vide an amazingly dependable yardstick for his guidance in computing 
premiums. 

The Actuary must also take into account the interest rate which the 
company may reasonably undertake to earn on the investments it 
makes for the benefit of its policyholders. 

And in a mutual life insurance company, such as Metropolitan, the 
Actuary prepares data which enable the Board of Directors to de¬ 
termine the annual divisible surplus which will be returned to the 
policyholders in the form of dividends. 

Another of the Actuary’s duties, together with the legal staff, is to 
draw up the policy forms issued by the company. 

He keeps running records of such important matters as mortality 
. . . the ages and occupations of people insured . . . the company’s 
experience on outstanding policies. He also assembles data needed for 
the preparation of the Annual Statement, which is submitted to the 
proper state authorities, and forms a public record of the year’s 
activities. 

In short, an Actuary might be defined as the “engineer” who helps 
design the “product” a life insurance company offers . . . and then 
figures out what the policyholders should reasonably pay for the 
benefits provided by their contracts. 

Reprinted by permission from an advertisement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


G 

Excerpt from the Agreement between the Canadian and 
American Governments on the St. Lawrence Seaway Project: 

PRELIMINARY ARTICLE 

For the purpose of the present agreement, unless otherwise ex¬ 
pressly provided, the expression: 

(a) “Joint Board of Engineers” means the board appointed pur¬ 
suant to an agreement between the governments following the recom¬ 
mendation of the International Joint Commission, dated Dec. 

1921; 

(b) “Great Lakes System” means Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron 
(including Georgian Bay), Erie, and Ontario, and the connecting 

waters, including Lake St. Clair; 
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(c) “St. Lawrence River” includes the river channels and the lakes 
forming parts of the river channels from the outlet of Lake Ontario 
to the sea; 


(i) “Special International Niagara Board” means the board ap¬ 
pointed by the governments in 1926 to ascertain and recommend 
ways and means to preserve the scenic beauty of the Niagara Falls; 

0) “Deep Waterway” means adequate provision for navigation 
requiring a controlling channel depth of 27 feet with a depth of 30 
feet over lock sills, from the head of the Great Lakes to Montreal 
Harbor via the Great Lakes System and St. Lawrence River, in gen¬ 
eral accordance with the specifications set forth in the report of the 
Joint Board of Engineers, dated Nov. 16, 1926. 


H 

... An institution is the lengthened shadow of one man; as, the 
Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, of Fox; Methodism, of Wesley; 
Abolition, of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called “the height of Rome”; 
and all history resolves itself very easily into the biography of a few 
stout and earnest persons. 

From Self-Reliance by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


I 


LEXICON OF WAR 

,,™ ree t ^f ns . used in discussions of the European war are 

bhtzkneg, Trojan horse and fifth column. One of them, Trojan horse 

ySifoM^he Sr k / egend T* historians be^ e ve it is at least 3,00(5 

hU936 ° the l tWO -f re ° f recent date * ° ne came into currency 

m 1936 m the Spanish civil war and the other in 1939 during the Nazi 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. S iNaz1 

The origin of the expressions follows: 


1 rojan Horse 


“ pture the 

>t has been used to describe the ■*£££* 
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military men secretly into such countries as Poland, Norway, Holland 
and Belgium before actual war operations started. 

Today Trojan horse is used symbolically, but in Greek legend it 
was an actual device of warfare. In the tenth year of the siege of 
Troy the Greeks built a huge, hollow, wooden horse outside the city 
and filled it with soldiers. Then they withdrew their army and fleet, 
apparently abandoning the campaign. The Trojans dragged the 
horse into the city. The next night the Greeks came out of the horse 
and opened the city gates to admit their army, which had returned, 
and the city fell. 


Fifth Column 

This expression is credited by some sources to General Francisco 
Franco, head of the victorious Rebel forces in the Spanish civil war, 
and by others to General Emilio Mola, another insurgent commander. 
Late in 1936, in the early stages of the war, Franco (or Mola) observed 
that he had four Rebel columns to send against the Loyalist-held 
Madrid, and a fifth column of Rebel sympathizers waiting inside the 
city to attack the defenders from the rear when the time was ripe. 

Hence the term has gone into the present war language to designate 
Nazi sympathizers biding their time in such cities as Amsterdam, 
The Hague, Rotterdam and Oslo, waiting for the best moment to 
strike a blow for Germany. 


Blitzkrieg 

This word literally translated means lightning war and is used to 
describe the Nazi strategy of loosing a complete and terrifying military 
attack of great force and speed with the object of taking the enemy 
so by surprise that he never gets set to resist. 

The German Library of Information . . . says blitzkrieg was not a 
commonly used term before the full Nazi occupation of Czechoslovakia 
in March, 1939. At that time the German leadership used it to de¬ 
scribe its method of operation. . . . 

Reprinted by permission of The New York Herald-Tribune. 


J 

WHAT IS WEIGHTED SILK? 

Silk is an animal fiber, produced by the silk worm in preparing its 
cocoon. The tiny threads are long and fairly even and are partially 
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covered with a gummy substance which is removed by washing— 
usually after the fabric is woven. As a result of this de-gumming 
process the silk loses from 10 to 15 per cent of its weight, and in order 
to compete with less expensive fabrics, silk manufacturers adopted 
the process of “weighting.” This is done by passing the woven un¬ 
finished material through several baths of mineral salts which com¬ 
bine with the silk itself and increase its weight. This process has been 
carried to such extremes that today it is estimated from 75 to 85 per 
cent of all silks on the market are weighted, many of them containing 
more weighting than silk. 

The mineral substances most commonly used for weighting are tin 
and lead. Besides forming an adulteration, which means the con¬ 
sumer thinks she is paying for silk but is getting mineral weighting, 
the wearing quality is definitely impaired. Pure silk is the strongest 
of the textile fibers but weighted silk soon loses its strength after com¬ 
ing in contact with light, air, and moisture and will split and fall apart. 
Lead weighting presents a definite health hazard in the form of lead 
poisoning. 

Silk is also given a sizing or finishing which should not be confused 
with metallic weighting. This sizing is usually removed by laundering 

and leaves the silk limp and lifeless. Some “wash silks” do not re¬ 
ceive this finish. 


Terms Every Shopper Should Know 


Unfortunately, many women judge the quality of the silk fabric by 
its weight in the hands and do not realize that the heavier the ma¬ 
terial the less silk it contains. “Pure Silk” means that no other fiber 

is combined with the silk but it does not always mean freedom from 
weighting. 


he * abel Pure D V e SUk ” means that the fabric contains not more 

-tJTu CCnt fi ? ishing material or any other substance besides 
silk, with the exception of black silk, in which 15 per cent is permitted 

This k according to the latest ruling of the Federal Trade Commission 

wfrh a soffit r f /, llk labellng ' Pure DyC SUk theref °re means a silk 
with a sufficient tolerance to allow for dressing and dye mordants but 

not enough to allow for weighting. 

“Thread SUk” is the best grade of long, regular fibers. 
s p un bilk is made of short, irregular fibers, spun into a thread 

silk W Wash r L haS fair , Wearing qualities but is less lustrous than thread 
, • Wa sh silks are often made from Spun Silk 

shan^gtrmTe1ro fr rraw e sr UltiVated ^ ^ «*» 
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The terms “crepe,” “novelty crepe,” “print,” or “sheer” refer to 
finish or weave and do not mean the material is silk. 

From How lo Know Silk by Mabel C. McDowell, leaflet of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and the Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service of the Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege. Reproduced by permission of the Dean of the 
School of Agriculture, the Pennsylvania State College. 


K 

CO-OPERATION 

I do not mean, for instance, by co-operation, that all the master 
bakers in a town are to give a share of their profits to the men who go 
out with the bread; but that the masters are not to try to undersell 
each other, nor seek each to get the other’s business, but are all to 
form one society, selling to the public under a common law of severe 
penalty for unjust dealing, and at an established price. I do not 
mean that all bankers’ clerks should be partners in the bank; but I do 
mean that all bankers should be members of a great national body, 
answerable as a society for all deposits; and that the private business 
of speculating with other people’s money should take another name 
than that of “banking.” And, for final instance, I mean by “co¬ 
operation” not only fellowships between trading firms , but between 
trading nations; so that it shall no more be thought (as it is now, with 
ludicrous and vain selfishness) an advantage for one nation to under¬ 
sell another; and take its occupation away from it; but that the 
primal and eternal law of vital commerce shall be of all men under¬ 
stood—namely, that every nation is fitted by its character, and the 
nature of its territories, for some particular employments or manu¬ 
factures; and that it is the true interest of every other nation to en¬ 
courage it in such speciality, and by no means to interfere with, but 
in all ways forward and protect, its efforts, ceasing all nvalship with 
it, so soon as it is strong enough to occupy its proper place. 

From Time and Tide by John Ruskin. 


L 

“. . . TO BE DONE” 

“Do you think my life is really in danger?” 

“No, not yet; I never knew a man molested on one wanimg. This 
is just to frighten you. If you were to take no notice, you d likely get 
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another warning, or two, at most; and then they’d do you, as sure as 
a gun.” 

“Do me?” 

“Oh, that is the Hillsborough word. It means to disable a man 
from work. Sometimes they lie in wait in these dark streets, and 
fracture his skull with life-preservers, or break his arm, or cut the 
sinew of his wrist; and that they call doing him. Or, if it is a grinder, 
they’ll put powder in his trough, and then the sparks of his own making 
fire it, and scorch him, and perhaps blind him for life; that’s doing him. 
They have gone as far as shooting men with shot, and even with a 
bullet, but never so as to kill a man dead on the spot. They do him. 
They are skilled workmen, you know; well, they are skilled workmen 
at violence and all, and it is astonishing how they contrive to stop 
within an inch of murder. They’ll chance it sometimes, though, with 
their favorite, gunpowder. If you’re very wrong with the trade, and 
they can’t do you any other way, they’ll blow your house up from the 
cellar, or let a can of powder down the chimney, with a lighted fuse, 
or fling a petard in at the window, and they’d take the chance of 
killing a houseful of innocent people, to get at the one that’s on the 
black books of the trade, and has to be done.” 

From Put Yourself in His Place by Charles Reade. 



FOLK ETYMOLOGY 


Many have a notion that the monkey-wrench got its name because 
it was a tool with which one could monkey around or because, like a 
monkey, it was adaptable. But there was no connection originally 
between the ape and the name of the adjustable wrench. “Monkey” 
m “monkey-wrench” is a corruption of the proper name Moncke 
(pronounced “mun-ke”). According to tradition, wrenches with 
moving jaws adjustable by a screw were first made by a London 

i^- named Charles Moncke and the tools were at first 
called by his name. In process of time, owing to popular ignorance 
as to the ongm and spelling of the word, it was corrupted into “monkey 

* vllvil* 


Thi s changing a word to conform with the popular notion of its 
ongm * known as “folk etymology.” For instance, through the 

“p“^° IO£y ** ^ ^ 3S 1 often 


From You'd Be Surprisedl by George W. Stimson. Re- 
produced by permission of the author. 
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N 

WEALTH 

“To be wealthy,” says Mr. Mill, “is to have a large stock of useful 
articles.” 

I accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand it. My 
opponents often lament my not giving them enough logic: I fear I 
must at present use a little more than they will like; but this business 
of Political Economy is no light one, and we must allow no loose terms 
in it. 

We have, therefore, to ascertain in the above definition, first, what 
is the meaning of “having,” or the nature of Possession. Then what 
is the meaning of “useful,” or the nature of Utility. 

As thus: lately in a wreck of a Californian ship, one of the passengers 
fastened a belt about him with two hundred pounds of gold in it, with 
which he was found afterwards at the bottom. Now, as he was 
sinking—had he the gold? or had the gold him? 

And if, instead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the gold had 
struck him on the forehead, and thereby caused incurable disease— 
suppose palsy or insanity,—would the gold in that case have been 
more a “possession” than in the first? Without pressing the inquiry 
up through instances of gradually increasing vital power over the 
gold (which I will, however, give, if they are asked for), I presume the 
reader will see that possession, or “having,” is not an absolute, but a 
gradated, power; and consists not only in the quantity or nature of 
the thing possessed, but also (and in a greater degree) in its suitableness 
to the person possessing it and in his vital power to use it. 

And our definition of Wealth, expanded, becomes: “The possession 
of useful articles, which we can use.” This is a very serious change. 
For wealth, instead of depending merely on a “have,” is thus seen to 
depend on a “can.” 

From Unto This Last by John Ruskin. 


o 

WEASEL WORDS 

The phrase weasel words entered the American political vocabulary 
during the presidential campaign of 1916. It was popularized by 
Theodore Roosevelt in a speech at St. Louis in May of that year- 
President Wilson had proposed universal, voluntary, military training. 
Theodore Roosevelt criticized Wilson in the following language: 

In connection with the word training, the words universal, voluntary 
have exactly the same effect an acid has on an alkali a neutralizing e 
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One of our defects as a nation is the tendency to use what have been called 
weasel words. When a weasel sucks eggs, the meat is sucked out of the egg. 
If you use a weasel word after another, there is nothing left of the other. 
Now. you can have universal training, or you can have voluntary training, 
but when you use the word voluntary to qualify the word universal, you are 
using a weasel word: it has sucked all the meaning out of universal. The two 
words flatly contradict one another. 

It appears quite certain that Theodore Roosevelt got the idea of 
weasel words from the story by Stewart Chaplin which appeared in 
the Century Magazine for June 1900. In that story this passage 
occurs: 

Why, weasel words are words that suck the life out of the word next to 
them, just as a weasel sucks an egg and leaves the shell. If you heft the egg 
afterwards, it s as light as a feather, and not very filling when you are 
hungry ; but a basketful of them would make quite a show, and would bam- 
boozle the unwary. I know them well, and mighty useful they are too 
Although the gentleman couldn’t write much of a platform, he’s an ex¬ 
pert on weaseling. I’ve seen him take his pen and go through a proposed 
plank or resolution and weasel every flatfooted word in it. Then the 

another™ 0 ^ pleaSGS 0ne man ’ 811(1 word that’s been weaseled pleases 

From You’d Be Surprised! by George W. Stimson. Re¬ 
produced by permission of the author. 



As your instructor may direct, write either a series of sentence 

definitions or several extended definitions, terms to be chosen 

from the list below Take as your reader-group the members of 
your college English class. 


turret lathe 
camshaft 
knuckle joint 
bias tape 

rickrack 
gros point 
petit point 
crystal pickup 
whip graft 
hydroponics 
rag-doll seed tester 
white magic 
imitative magic 
black magic 
dry-fly 


skeet 
backlash 
badminton 
balloon spinnaker 
squash 
Poly-choke 
high style 
pop fly 

organic chemistry 
lab assistant 
felled seam 
box pleat 
inverted pleat 
clothes classic 
stool pigeon 
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raincheck 
stir crazy 
feedback (radio) 
cross-stitch 
full-fashioned 
purling 
dogwatch 
juke box 
slot machine 
inshoot 
reactionary 
socialist 
fagoting 
powder base 
astringent 
dance routine 
costume jewelry 
raglan sleeve 
dropped shoulder 
QST (radio) 
tormentor 
apron 
stand-in 
straight man 
habeas corpus 
mandamus 
statute of limitations 
double jeopardy 
franc tireur 
guerrilla 
slang 
jargon 
cant 

implication 

inference 

to roll with the punches 

tactics 

strategy 

bracket fire 


(theatrical) 


(architectural) 


cavalry screen 
bar mizvah 
benediction 
Sheraton 
Chippendale 
Hepplewhite 
Adam 

flying buttress 
Doric 
Corinthian 
Ionic 
composite 
lancet window 
radical 
conservative 
to shoot the works 
to call one’s shots 
to ride herd 
to handle with gloves 
to class angle 
vertical union 
horizontal union 
yellow-dog contract 
company store 
checkoff system 
scrip 

hot bonds 

trigger man 

unit rule (political) 

hangdog look 

sheepishness 

sustaining program 

commercial announcement 

advertising 

publicity 

propaganda 

to fake a bass (music) 

glissando 


Q 


From the list above, choose one term and define it for a 
specialized reader-group. Redefine it for a highly contrasted 


group, 


CH AP T ER FO UR 


ANALYSIS: A METHOD 


I. DEFINITION 


Men and women cannot understand information flung at 
them planlessly, a chip of geography here, a piece of economics 
there, a funny story tossed in for good (or bad) measure. In¬ 
stead, they require for ready grasp that a subject be first reduced 
to some understandable scheme, so that by going from part to 
part, they approach something like a whole understanding. For 
instance, a writer dealing with the causes of World War II 
should not present a conglomeration of names, dates, accusa¬ 
tions, statistics. Rather, he might arrange his material under 
the headings, Social , Economic, and Political. In like manner, 
you must arrive at some method of dividing your own topics in 
order to present them step by orderly step. Whether your 
material be the organization of a rushing committee, a forecast 
of spring styles, or the workings of a machine, this method of 
breaking down a subject into its logical parts is called “analysis.” 


II. COMPLETE AND PARTIAL ANALYSIS 

Analysis, itself, on the basis of thoroughness, is frequently 
divided into two types, complete and partial. Complete analy- 

mos h MnH° r - a K, 0al I* 6 resolution of a subject into its simplest, 
most ^divisible elements, ending only at the limits of human 

SKfLhf" SUCh ' th6re /° re ; espedall y ^ widely ramified 
topics, it exists more as an ideal for guidance than as a reality 

TT’ f high ' pr f Cision sporting rifle can be analyzed 
down to the last element of its sling-swivel, but an analysis of 

huge corporation engaged in national bus transportationmight 
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conceivably stop somewhere short of hubcaps. Thus, it is true 
that the “completeness” of an analysis is in ratio to its thorough¬ 
ness; but for practical writing purposes, the term descriptive of 
such thorough attempts is not the word complete ; but rather, 
relatively complete. Examples of this type of analytic method 
are found in Fortune Magazine, medical case histories, some 
sociological reports and doctoral dissertations, analyses of 
terrain for purposes of agriculture, construction, or devel¬ 
opment, and in articles written for the Britannica and the 
Americana. 

Of far greater frequency is the partial analysis, purposely and 
admittedly limited by a writer before “completion” has been 
reached. It overlooks some aspects of the subject in order more 
fully to treat significant parts of another division. Chief reasons 
for this limitation follow: 

1. Different reader-groups (housewives, investors, time- 
passers, specialists, juveniles, sportsmen) have varying 
purposes in seeking information. A writer adapting his 
material to the demands of such special groups will, even 
though the last element has not been reached, limit his 
analysis when he feels that the demands (or comprehen¬ 
sion) of his readers have been satisfied. For example, 
Life Magazine 1 analyzes the slang of subdebutantes under 
the following categories: Social Intercourse ; Boys, Nice', 
Boys, Bad’, General Approval’, General Disapproval’, Love’, 
Jokes. This limited treatment provides an excellent brief 
article for those Life readers wishing to be amusingly in¬ 
formed. A student of American class vernacular would, 
on the other hand, desire more categories. A sociologist, 
concerning himself with the social patterns causing such 
slang, might ask for a “Fuller Explanation Department.” 
But it must be remembered that the article in question 
made no pretensions to satisfy such specialized demands. 
It was, in short, exactly what it set out to be: an analysis 
partial in scope to provide amusing information for Life 
readers. 

2. Time and space available impose upon writers necessary 
limitation. A board of directors cannot sit for days and 


1 Vol. 10. No. 1; p. 78 et seq. 
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days listening to a complete analysis of the qualities of a 
proposed factory site. Points must be made clearly, 
briefly, and frequently summarized: equally pressing 
business may require attention during the limited time of 
the meeting. 

Too, writers expecting to publish their work must limit it 
to the customary article length of the journal or newspaper 
in mind. “This is a good article, but it needs boiling 
down”; or “How about sending us five thousand words 
on sulphathiazole?” are the remarks of space-conscious 
editors. Partial analysis is here the only practical 
answer. 

3. Taken together with variance of readers, plus the confines 
of time and space, the nature of the subject itself may 
dictate practical limitations. An analysis of the mecha¬ 
nism producing electrical chimes, for instance, may omit a 
thoroughgoing dissection of the solenoid. Included in¬ 
stead will be a definition or statement of the solenoid func¬ 
tion sufficient for the reader to understand its relation to 
the larger mechanism, the subject, you will recall, of the 
main analysis. So too, certain chemical reactions and 
compounds, states a nationally known chemist, simply 
cannot be explained in nontechnical language; a writer 
attempting to present such a subject to lay readers must 
exclude detailed mechanics of cause, and limit himself to 
a summary of results. 


III. CLASSIFICATION 

? U V a , nalysis ' whether complete or partial, is a 
method for orderly breaking down. To achieve this end you 

™J W n a rt C t ' ,UeS n th6 / lrSt ° f wWch is deification; the 
second partition. Classification deals with plural subjects* 

levers, dress fabrics, chemicals, men.. Taking these general 

plurals it divides them into particular groups on some basis 

anffluet* aU ', ™ S techni< l ue will become clearer by making 

Si wSSe 1V The bask ti0 th °! P "T Pal gases used in chemi 

x ’ b asis 1S part of the human body attacked: 
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PRINCIPAL GASES EMPLOYED IN 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 


Lung Irritants 
(Suffocants) 


Nasal Irritants 
(Stemutators) 


Eye Irritants 
(Lachrymators) 


Skin Irritants 
(Vesicants) 


In the diagram above we began with the general plural (gases), 
and proceeded to classify it into particular groups (, suffocants , 
vesicants . . . ), from a single point of view, or basis (place of 
bodily attack), common to all. Embodying the same technique 
of classification, a simpler example occurs when, on the basis of 
their purpose, we divide arrowheads into hunting points, war 
points, and ceremonial points. 

As to the word basis (plural, bases), have you noticed that it 
is chosen from a single point of view? That is, we can’t simply 
skip around and say “Well, arrowheads can be divided into flint 
points, hunting points, and—oh, those picked up in Cameron 
County.” The result is a flighty mixup of material, purpose, 
and geography. Hence, to ensure mutual exclusiveness in the 
parts of a classification, remember the principle of a single, uni¬ 
fied basis. However—and this, too, is important—suppose in 
classifying war gases, again on a preliminary basis of bodily 
effect, we make a further subclassification: 


Lung Irritants Nasal Irritants Eye Irrilants 


f ---' r ' 

Chlorine Diphenylchlorasine Xylylbromide 

Carbo-oxychloride Diphenylcyanarsine Chloracetone 

Trichlormethyl- Ethyldichlorasine Bromacetone 

chloroformiate Diphenylaminear- Benzylbromide 

Chlorpicrin sinchloride 


Skin Irritants 


r 

Dichlorethylsul- 

phide 

Chlorvinyldi- 
chlorarsine 
Carbon monoxide 
Prussic acid 
Chlorcyanic acid 
Arsen trichloride 
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We arrive here at a new principle: A single basis must be 
used throughout any one stage of the classification; but with a 
new stage, a new single basis may be employed. Bodily effect 
was the primary basis; chemical content the basis of the sub¬ 
classification; but at no time were the bases combined in a 
single stage. 

Last, these stages, or parts, of the classification must add up 
to the whole subject much as a table of percentages will total 
one hundred. In actual practice this simply means that your 
classification covers the ground which comprised your subject. 
It means in partial analysis that you have satisfied the reason 
for your classification and the reader-group for whom it was 
intended. 


Now, to summarize the techniques of classification: 



2. 

3. 

4. 


The basis of a classification must be made from a single 

point of view throughout any one stage of the classifica¬ 
tion. 

The basis of a classification must be definite and specific. 
The parts of a classification must not overlap. 

The parts of a classification must sum up satisfactorily to 
the subject of the classification. 


IV. PARTITION 

m^L5°‘ nte ? OUt at the be e innin g of section III, analysis is a 

method employing two techniques. The first was classification 

"partition' ^ -Th ? UbieCtS ' The SeC ° nd techn ^e is called 

d , dea S ’ as lts name implies, with an individual 
unit of some preliminary classification. Its subject matter is 

fie“ r t ln s -n y ;, p r yS Si i gU ' ar: th3t iS l ° Say ' war £ ases classi- 
a s mg le type of gas (phosgene, Adamsite, Lewisite) is 

Your^th' N ° Ve ' S are classified; a certain novel is partitioned 

biSkW H SCe f that Partition is simply a planned and ordered 

3 S , mgIe SUbjeCt f ° r some Predetermined p^ 

j ar * , application of partition to each unit within a 

Ass^?tw tl0n iS ilIUStrated by the lowing: 3 

called Newbi^gh" 0 SW ^ analyze the new spapers of a town 

.?ss;o”"Suf 
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According to the time of their appearance, the dailies of New¬ 
burgh fall into two groups: two morning papers, the Clarion and the 
Advertiser; and the one evening paper, the News-Bee. . . . 

You might then pass to a partition of each paper in this 
manner: 

Circulating among 4500 subscribers in a town of 8000, the 
Clarion, founded in 1866 by the famous Tawney family, is easily 
Newburgh’s leading morning paper. The Clarion's make-up, resem¬ 
bling closely that of The New York Times, is conservative and 
reflects an editorial policy which—save for a brief flirtation with 
Bryan and Free Silver—has consistently pursued the path of 
Republican rectitude. . . . 

Upon completing partition of the Clarion , you would present 
in turn the Advertiser and the News-Bee, including in their suc¬ 
cessive partitions such matters as history, number of syndicated 
columns currently carried, editorial policy, advertising rates, 
make-up, and any other items appropriate to the original pur¬ 
pose of your larger analysis. 

On the other hand, a partition may exist independently of 
any expressed classification. Using again the example of New¬ 
burgh papers, suppose that you had taken as a main subject the 
narrower one of ‘‘The Newburgh Clarion ” alone, without refer¬ 
ence to the other dailies of the town. Under this circumstance, 
your partition—with history, circulation, policy, and so on 
would begin at once. In the same way, a book reviewer com¬ 
menting on a new volume may partition it for his readers; an 
editorial writer will partition a labor-management dispute; the 
magazine Mademoiselle will partition a trend in hair styling; a 
sports writer will partition a football game. 1 

The interrelationship among analysis and the methods of 
classification and partition are summarized and integrated by 
the accompanying chart. Note again how useful is the term sub¬ 
classification for bridging any gap between primary classification 
and final partition. 

» When the subject is such that immediate partition is dictated, the result is 
loosely called by most people an “analysis.” For purposes of accuracy, however, 
and as an aid in determining when classification ends and partition begins, y 
should employ the exact term. 
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THE NOVELS OF JASON BLANK 


Primary Classification 
(Basis: Fundamental Literary Form) 


Historical Novels 


Detective Stories 


Subclassification 
(Basis: Country 
of background) 


» 

Subclassification 
(Basis: Leading 
character) 


French 


■ 

American 


Henry IV 


The Bastille 


Inspector 

Quarles 


V 

Joe Mathers 


1776 Oregon 


Vicloire 


Partition 


Inspector Joe Mathers 
Quarles 
to the 
Rescue 


Partition 


Y’ 

Partition 


Murder at 
Greenwich 


Partition 


V. AIDS FOR EMPLOYING THE METHOD 

if ™ h u^u eC do V tw^ h ° f any ana f lysis be “ded immeasurably 

tlungs ’ one for yourself, one for your reader 
First, make some sort of outline, the headings of which will 
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guide you in developing each part of your topic. 1 Second, in 
order that your readers may keep pace with the progress of your 
own ideas, employ transitions liberally. If your readers, still 
thinking about Point B, are unaware that you have passed to 
Point C, they become confused. Transitions, your means of 
smooth and clear progression from one idea to another, prevent 
such confusion. However, inexperienced writers frequently 
make their transitions clear but awkward: 


We have considered the role of Russia. Let us now turn to 
Britain. 

The first explanation dealt with the function of the tone control 
in eliminating needle-scratch. The second will be devoted to the 
volume control. 

These examples stop the progress of the subject while the 
writer explains the transition. Smoother progress can be ac¬ 
complished : 

However important was the role of Russia, Britain, meanwhile, 
was gathering all the forces at her command. 

In conjunction with the tone control and its elimination of needle- 
scratch is a second device, called the “volume control. 


Preparatory outlines and fluid transitions thus serve to bnng 

out the steps of the analytic method. 

In papers using partial analysis you should inform the readers 

that your limited treatment springs from choice, not ignorance. 
To begin a paper with “Horses are divided into work horses and 
race horses” appears to be an arrogantly arbitrary classification. 
Forestall such a charge by beginning thus: “For the purposes 
of this paper, horses may be divided into work horses and race 
horses.” Here are further samples, which may help you, ot 

admitted limitation: 


Cameras, so far as we are concerned, fall easily into four groups. 

. No need is seen for nn extended treatment of the outline a subject 
covered in the e.ghth grade. Such behmd-the-scencs it 1S 

students a beautiful example of indentation . : thc back of a notebook, 

a series of words.jotted down wrently a^ 3 Thus, thc 

Neither method is a guarantee of succe concerns us here, 

method of outlining seems unimportant, only the cna r 
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For a working knowledge of theatrical make-up three things must 
be borne in mind. 


While other causes contributed to the postwar depression, only 
the matter of plant expansion will be here examined. 

Although Sherman was businessman, soldier, and statesman, 
his military career alone is the subject of this paper. 


In choosing a basis for classification, never remark that you 
are “classifying according to type.” “Type” is a verbal dodge 
meaning everything and nothing. Avoid also such puerile 

• _ as good and bad, useful and nonuseful, en¬ 

joyable and not enjoyable. Instead, make your basis definite and 
unequivocal such as method of combustion, fundamental purpose, 
manner of nourishment, iodine content, country of origin, method 
of election. Failure to particularize the basis results, among 

other things, in absurd cross-classification and featherheaded 
overlapping. 


EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Define analysis. Why is it called a method? 

vwiter? thiS method conveni ent for the reader? For the 

On the basis of thoroughness, into what two grouDs is 

analys.s divided? Define and explain each type 

Name five examples of relatively complete analysis 
What are the main reasons for partial analysis? 

What is meant by the limitations of the subject itself’’ 
Distinguish between classification and parti ion ' 
Eip. m fully »1», ,« by „„ ^ 

in a method.” Explain. methods with- 

What are the rules for classification? 

Stements. 6 ^ ° f ° UtUneS ’ and limiting 
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1. Which items in the list below should be classified? Which 
partitioned? 


columnists 

textiles 

rayon 

trout 

upland game 
levers 
the tractor 
costume jewelry 


orientation week 

chemistry 

sailboats 

photography 

news commentators 

shotguns 

the country-club crowd 
fashion magazines 


2. Choose a suitable item from the list above and classify, in 
skeletal form, upon a stated basis. Reclassify on another 
basis. 

3. Assume that you are to write a partial analysis of any 
three of the items above. Compose an opening sentence 
for a paper on each of the three. 


C 

Using the rules at the close of section III above, criticize the 
following classifications: 

1. On the basis of their arrangement in choirs, symphonic musical 
instruments may be classified as follows: woodwinds, brasses, 
strings, percussion. 

2. Looking at them from the point of view of their purpose, golf 
clubs fall into these general groups—woods, irons, and putters. 

3. The Pan-American Highway can be classified like this: How it 
was built, how it was financed, how it was explored, its ad¬ 
vantages. 

4. According to their type, trees are either evergreen or deciduous. 

5. Women’s suits may be classified as two-piece, three-piece, and 

6. Anybody wanting a good understanding of music should keep 
in mind these categories: swing, marches, classical, folk music, 

hymns, patriotic. 

7. According to the time of their appearance, newspapers are 
dailies, biweeklies, weeklies, semiweeklies, and extras. 
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8. The occupations for which students of home economics pre¬ 
pare are teaching, industry, and household arts. 

9. If you want to classify a newspaper, do it under these heads— 
news, editorial, financial section, sports, woman’s page, and 
comic strips. 

10. Fashion magazines are men’s, women’s, high style, medium 
income, and those intended for college girls. 


D 


HYDROPONICS 

Hydroponics is a method of growing plants in something other than 
soil. Aquaculture, water culture, tray culture, and tank farming all 
refer to the artificial nourishment of plants. For example, plants can 
be raised in lifeless sand by supplying the plant with the food that 
would ordinarily be furnished by the soil. Hydroponics is possible 
because plant roots are capable of absorbing and assimilating only 
soluble food, whether that food is supplied by soil or not. This means 

of successfully raising plants is especially valuable in localities where 
soil is absent or unfit for growing. 

The mineral-aggregate, subirrigation, and water culture methods 
are the three systems of growing plants in nutrient solutions A 
mineral-aggregate such as sand, gravel, or cinders is used to support 
the plant. The nutrient solution is then allowed to drip over the sur¬ 
face of the sand and, by gravitation, flow out of the bottom of the 
contamer In this way the solution which drops from the reservoir 

to the surface of the sand has easy access to the air and furnishes an 
effective means of aerating the roots. lurmshes an 

in suhirrigation system resembles the mineral-aggregate system 

m that it also uses an aggregate for support, though, in this case a 

much coarser grade is used. At various intervals the entire L ’ 

tf k is flooded with nutrient solution aLthlT^owedtodrLT*' 

pletely away, thus leaving the roots exposed to th*» rr»<v *■ m ~ 

arid the air. After the roots ha^ ce^' TSJT** 

cedure is repeated. certain time, the pro- 

The water culture method uses no aggregate A ic ~ 

Of these three methods of hvdroDonir<; parti Knn •*. 

The subirrigation system is generally used 
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whereas the water culture or mineral-aggregate method is most popu¬ 
lar for home growing. Since each system produces equally good plants, 
soilless growth has many distinct advantages over the conventional 
method. 

Contributed. 

E 

FRESHMEN 


Having lived during pre-college days in a university town on the 
Pacific Coast, the writer is led to believe that there are at least two 
kinds of freshmen, the general variety and Harvard freshmen. There 
may be others. 

At a state university the September crop brings in two general types, 
describable as City and Country. One comes from a large city high 
school, and has "gone Collegiate" long before he steps into a college 
hall. He is well posted on matters of clothes, night clubs, liquor, 
women, and similar extra-curricular activities. The boy from the 
crossroads high school has all this to learn, though he is not lacking in 
what might be called fundamental sophistication. His training has 
been as complete as the automobile and small-town dances can make 
it. In many cases he has sown a greater acreage of eighteen-year-old 
wild oats than the city product. But when he comes to college he 
enters a probationary period during which this training must be 
translated into terms of tuxedos, taxis, city hotels, and fraternity 
affairs. This is rather quickly accomplished. Before the end of the 
freshman year the only great divisions are those of the fraternity men 
and the "non-orgs," and this continues for the remaining three years. 

The incoming class at Harvard presents a puzzling variety of types. 
The preliminary general division would be that of preparatory-school 
and high-school graduates. But closer observation shows that these 
lines are often ignored by other groupings. The large rural representa¬ 
tion at the state university does not exist at Harvard. The facilities 
afforded by the City of San Francisco for amusement and entertain¬ 
ment awe and fascinate a great number of new arrivals at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, across the bay; while Boston means very little 
boys who come to Cambridge from New York. Chicago, Philadelphia 
or Cleveland. Similarly, the fraternity cleavage does not exist i 
the Harvard freshman class because of the upperclass status of H 
vard clubs, and the workings of the Freshman Dormitory plan, de- 

vised with the opposite effect in view. . r 

But of course there are typical divisions mto which the f y 
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men at Harvard readily fall, and to this observer the following five 
stand out: Silver Spooners, Athletes, Aesthetes, Ohioans, and Grubbers. 

The Silver Spooners are further divided into those whose mouth 
held at birth a spoon of solid silver and those whose spoon was only 
plated. The first are a rather congenial lot. Secure in their positions, 
they have nothing to fear from tossing careless “hello’s” about to any¬ 
one. A number engage in activities, and some even study. The ma¬ 
jority simply enjoy life. They have come to college because men in 
their group always have. With the help of God and the Widow most 
of them get a degree. 

The Plated Silver Spooners lead more strenuous lives because they 
are under the constant strain of having to buttress their positions. 
They may engage in the conventional activities, the exact choice being 
determined by the available contacts, or they may make “climbing” 
their sole activity. Lacking the secure footing of their Solid Silver 
brethren, they must of course be more cautious, and cannot take such 
chances as speaking to a student waiter. 

In some cases it is difficult to tell a Plated from a Solid Silver 
Spooner. Here is a good test: if a Silver Spooner is engaged in an 
activity necessitating personal soliciting, and his friendly greetings to 
all potential customers disappear the minute competitions are closed, 
his spoon is likely to be plated. 


The Athletes, while a definite species, increase the difficulty of this 

attempt at classification because they cut across the lines of other 

varieties. Silver Spooners are represented, with democratizing effect 

even on Plateds. They must fight with all comers for places on teams; 

college athletic activity, like the medieval Church, opens a career to 

talent of lowly birth. In general, a Soldiers’ Field aspirant becomes 

hrst an Athlete and only second a Silver Spooner, or a Grubber, or 
whatever the case may be. 

aS a Tvle hearty and likable chaps, because, I suppose, 
T° lld Sdver Spooners, their position is so secure that they can 
afford to be. They are engaged in the most awe-inspiring undergradu- 
ate actmty, and are respected accordingly, whatever their demo- 
watic indiscretions may be. They cannot afford, of course, to let too 

^ Kuf U , dymg mterfere with their major interest, though this is 

at any other American college. 

thprf^ eteS j; lke AtWetes ’ invade °ther classifications, but unlike 

? n0t bdng (° rth 3 tyP6 ’ f ° r kld!vidualit y is the battle 

“ucMWI Z Z 1 I ^“f 1 member of this group; there is no 

him instamlv U <^ ^ ^ that . lf you ever meet one you will recognize 
turn instantly. Some express themselves by writing poetry for harried 

Enghsh instructors. Nearly all are devoted to one o™ oftbS 
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Arts. Some add to their thirst for culture a hunger for social justice, 
and join the Liberal Club or take courses in Social Ethics. 

Aesthetes are not very numerous, but they make up for it in earnest¬ 
ness. Two or three of them conversing in the dining hall can make a 
whole tableful of lesser mortals cringe with the conviction of their own 
ignorance. 

The paraphrase, “East is East and West is West, but the Middle 
West is terrible,” does great injustice to the fourth group of Harvard 
freshmen, the only one which I have classified geographically. They 
come from any place in that vast section bounded on the East by the 
Alleghenies and on the West by the Rockies, but their favorite habitat 
seems to be the good old president-producing state of Ohio. 

Better than any other group this one can be described by a typical 
member. He probably comes from a high school in a small but pros¬ 
perous city. Normally destined for the state university, or perhaps 
a sectarian institution, he develops talents in school that bring the 
choice around to Harvard, despite some question of doctrinal sound¬ 
ness on the banks of the Charles. Arrived in Cambridge, he is a bit 
perturbed to learn that his prominence in high-school activities means 
very little there. When the reason becomes clear he makes a fierce 
resolve to join the Harvard Club the minute he is graduated, and to 
send his sons to Exeter. 

But he is likely to be a serious youth whose chief interest really is 
his studies. He generally lands on the Dean’s List at the first Mid¬ 
years, and stays there until he carries off his cum laude. He is not 
only a likable boy, but the one who gives University Hall least trouble. 

One quality which the Ohioan may lack is color, and that is sup¬ 
plied in superabundance by the Grubbers. Here is the most interest¬ 
ing lot in college, the boys who are hanging on by the skin of their 
teeth; whose great problem is to satisfy both the Dean and the Bursar. 
Most of them earn their way by the ready-to-hand work available, 
that of waiting on table, but the complete list of their spare-time 
occupations is almost limitless. It may be read in the proud reports 
of the Student Employment Office of any college in the country. 

“Bright college days” is a meaningless phrase to your true Grubber. 
College to him is a serious business, the value of which he has probably 
precalculated in dollars and cents, over the horrified protests of every 
educator in the world. But he can’t be blamed. Unless gifted with 
a little more than ordinary mental facility, the boy who is earning al 
or nearly all of his way has a hard time of it. He becomes something 
of a cynic. It could hardly be otherwise. A normal American boy 
who must act as servant to other normal American boys cannot help 
taking on thought once in a while, exposed as he is to bits of conversa¬ 
tion about cars and week-ends and summer jaunts. . . . 
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But Grubbers have their joys, cynics though they may be. Each 
course passed and each term bill met is a new accomplishment, and the 
joy of accomplishment is traditionally assumed to be the greatest. 

Perhaps the ideal college of the future will be the one in which, 
without upsetting the normal balance, there may be just a little 
averaging up for Grubbers and Silver Spooners. If a jaded Silver 
Spooner would like to enjoy a new experience, it is a pity that he can¬ 
not know the peculiar sensation of wondering how a term bill mailed 
to him on the twelfth is going to be met on the thirteenth. And if a 
Grubber feels like following a mere whim, whether to buy a new suit 
or to go on a terrific “bender,” he ought once in a while to have the 
privilege of doing so without counting the cost. 

Reprinted, slightly abridged, by special arrangement with 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE CLASSICS 

At St. John's They Come into Their Own Once More 

, J K oh ?’ s ,s a 1 q 0 u 0 iet little colle ee at Annapolis, Md., with a handful 
of old buildings, 123 students and practically no money. Third oldest 
college in the U.S. (next to Harvard and William & Mary) St John’s 
has a past that is bright but long dead. For a century k has meant 

now the little college 

has got hold of an idea so challenging and important that educators 
all over the country are taking notice. euucators 

off?" 6 ^ b ' e W i th the colleEes of today is that the education they 

h sisairjs KKrai-stSs 

pillars on which our modem Western civilization rLts Thl ‘ . 

he -V in comment 
th^^^^^^r^^nt^ntchins^tlrok'ov'er 1 ^'^ Jo)^- s 

curriculum. St. lohn’s stnrWic ^instated as the full college 

great thinkers of intellectual historv 6 f} first hand wJ th the 

read in translations the hundr^ °^t t0 Freud the y 

.andmarks of Western ££ 
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out the profound problems with which these books deal. In the 
laboratory the students re-examine the conclusions of science by per¬ 
forming the great experiments that established them. The traditional 
discipline of a classical education is imposed throughout the four 
years in rigorous tutorial sessions devoted to mathematics and the 
languages of the great books—Greek, Latin, French and German. 
The first Classics class at St. John’s is now only in its junior year. 
But already its members have a broad grasp of the history of ideas 
that would put to shame the students of larger colleges. 

Reprinted by permission of Life Magazine. 


G 

REPORT ON CLARKSBURG AND HAMPSHIRE RAILWAY 
Fundamental Position 

The Clarksburg and Hampshire Railroad, operated by the Kanawha 
System, consists of 126 miles of line extending from Clarksburg to 
Canton. It constitutes the eastern section of the tenant company’s 
system, affording the Kanawha its only entrance to the port of New 
Chester. In addition to the railroad properties, the subject company 
owns practically all the large, important terminal properties of the 
Kanawha at Clarksburg and Canton, including station buildings, 
warehouses, waterfront and terminal structures. 

The main line, extending west from Clarksburg via Wayne to a 
point near Lake Mingo, is electrified as far as Dover, and is all double- 
tracked and partly third- and fourth-tracked. An alternate route 
(the so-called Wetzel Branch) runs west from Clarksburg through 
Lynn and meets the main line at Cambridge. By virtue of a perpetual 
lease executed in 1868 and amended in 1917, the Kanawha agrees to 
pay annual rentals in respect to the Clarksburg and Hampshire to 
cover all expenses and charges, bond interest, corporate expenses and 
taxes, the Federal corporation income tax, and dividends of 7per 
annum. 

The Kanawha System operates in the populous and highly indus¬ 
trialized States of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. The 
road is essentially an anthracite carrier, although movement of manu¬ 
factured and miscellaneous goods provides over 40% of freight reve¬ 
nues. A large passenger business is also handled between points in 
New Jersey suburban to New York City. The Kanawha suffered 
severely from depression-influences and adverse conditions in the 
anthracite industry, and ultimate recovery possibilities are not par¬ 
ticularly promising. 
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Latest Developments & Prospects 

Traffic prospects over the remaining months are not encour¬ 
aging, inasmuch as anthracite tonnage will probably continue a 
drag on operations. Income available for fixed charges, however, will 
probably improve because of the restricted expenditures indicated 
for maintenance and other operating costs. On this basis, fixed re¬ 
quirements of the system should be earned by a fair margin. 

Operations of the Kanawha System have been somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing this year, reflecting in some measure the failure of anthracite 
tonnage, the most important commodity hauled, to respond to the 
general expansion in business. Gross revenues rose only about 4% in 
the initial quarter, the lowest percentage gain reported by any major 
anthracite carrier. Because of sharp reductions in maintenance and 
other operating expenses, however, operating income increased by a 
wider margin. As a result, fixed charges were earned about 1.38 times, 
in contrast to the 0.79 coverage reported in the year before. 

Financial Position 

Although the finances of the Kanawha are none too secure, no diffi¬ 
culties are expected over the next year, at least. 

Adapted from a handbook for investors. 


H 

HOUSEWIFE, R.F.D. 

The farmer’s wife has no excuse for not being cultured and up-to- 
date. All she has to do is to cook the meals and wash the dishes and 
mop the floor and scrub the steps and wash the clothes and mend the 

the SOCkS and milk the cows and churn the butter and 
feed the chickens and bathe the children and can the fruit and cut the 

children s hair and set the dog on tramps and chase the cat out of the 

milk house and polish the silver and black the stove and straighten 

the shades and settle the children’s scraps and shoo the hens off the 

porch and wipe up the mud father and the boys track in and bake the 

bread and make the cake and chase the pigs out of the garden and 

answer the telephone and sift the ants out of the sugar and air tho 

o^t for hS S h and hCa i *** WatGr f ° r father to wash h is feet and watdi 

r er 

town and get the children off to sch^l and hh of She g0eS l ° 
and spray the fruit trees and gather the bem<^ and tnmTh^ “ 
swat the flies and empty the ashes and ™ e Z td^The 
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peaches and rake the lawn and feed the pet lambs and string the beans 
and fill the lantern and sort the apples and find the men’s collar but¬ 
tons and carry in the wood and pick the geese and answer the door 
and tell the men what they did with the ax the last time they used it 
and write a letter to mother. Then in the afternoon she can go to the 
missionary meeting and work her head off for the heathen. 

Author unknown. 


i 

1. Which of the foregoing analyses embody partition? 
Which classification? 

2. Which is the most nearly “complete” analysis? 

3. What is the purpose of the opening sentence of paragraph 
nine in the selection entitled Freshmen ? What is the pur¬ 
pose of paragraph three? 

4. Do you find in the same selection any evidence of cross¬ 
classification? Is it justified? Explain your answer. 

5. Find evidence of effective transitions in these selections. 

6. Where do you find definitions? 

7. Of what value to the reader are the subheadings (small 
capitals) in the Report on Clarksburg and Hampshire Rail¬ 
road ? Of what value were they to the writer? 

9. Assign a reason for limitation in each type of partial 
analysis found above. 

10. Which selection, in your opinion, is best adapted to its 
potential reader-group? 



Using the selections above as guides, write a partial analysis 
of any of the subjects in the following list. Since most of them 
may be considered either in the singular or in the plural, they 
are thus suitable for either classification, partition, or both. 
Your treatment will be subject to your purpose in writing or 
to the direction of your instructor. (Suggested initial sentence 
for classificatory papers: “On the basis of > and for 
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the purposes of this paper,— 
groups.”) 

dance orchestra 
foreigner 
salesgirl 
waitress 

classroom annoyance 
clothing shop 
cosmetic 
perfume 

favorite character of fiction 

musician 

summer camp 

camp counselor 

pianist 

camera 

sheep 


may be divided into four 

home-town industry 

magazine for women 

week-end diversion 

mine boss 

commuter 

private school 

photographic film 

graph 

shopper 

racing sloop 

farmer 

rushing chairman 
instructor 
childhood game 
precollege reading 



CHAPTER FIVE 


DEVICE AND PROCESS 


I. PRELIMINARIES 

Often called (rather narrowly) “technical exposition,” any 
analysis of a process or device will embody techniques of adapta¬ 
tion, definition, and planned organization which you have al¬ 
ready studied. Additionally, however, you must keep in mind 
certain specialized information. First, then, two definitions: 

A device is any contrivance—often mechanical 1 —which con¬ 
tains functional parts arranged, or working, to bring about a 
result. A steam turbine, a boy's rubber-band catapult, an 
electric washer, a model airplane, all exemplify this term. 
Any analysis of such a device is written to clarify for readers 
the interrelation and interplay of the parts (gears, pulleys, 
panels, wrist pins) composing the entire device. 

A process implies a method of operation: how fabrics are 
dyed, how a model plane is flown, how a propaganda cam¬ 
paign is conducted, or a skeet field laid out, how a college 
course is taught and learned. Should, as often occurs, this 
method of operation involve mechanical devices, their de¬ 
tailed analysis may be excluded: the emphasis of the analysis 
is upon broad function and end result. To illustrate: manu¬ 
facture of rayon thread requires that liquid rayon be forced 
under pressure through a device called a spinneret. An 
analysis of this process omits complete partition of the spin¬ 
neret in favor of stating its function, and so resumes treat¬ 
ment of the broader manufacturing operation. 

i To prevent useless terminological hairsplitting, the word device as used in this 
chapter includes the narrower term mechanism. 
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Frequently, of course, the subject itself, and the readers for 
whom the analysis is made, dictate a complete division, includ¬ 
ing both device and process (the machinery of a transit, for 
instance, and how the transit is used). However, for purposes 
of working distinction, simply remember that, unlike the device, 
the process is relatively nonmechanical. 

Added to these definitions, the following principles of com¬ 
position must be kept in mind: 


at 


1. In analyzing device or process, you must be aware that 
your purpose is to explain and clarify—for others. The 
test of your technical writing is never some disassociated 
clarity, but a clarity in relation to the readers who are to 
understand you. Thus, the frequency of your definition 
and the technicality of your language are predetermined by 
your intended reader-group. (And it may surprise you to 
know that thousands of pleasant people are totally igno¬ 
rant of words like cam shaft, flotation process, valve, bushing, 
gear-ratio, oscilloscope.) Likewise, your readers will dic¬ 
tate the number of diagrams included for clarity; on the 
other hand, you may decide to omit diagrams as too com¬ 
plex, and employ striking analogy or word picture instead. 
Thus, in order to achieve clarity, exposition of process and 
device requires constant awareness of the knowledge 
already possessed by your readers. 1 

This awareness also informs you whether your readers 

° r P T kipanlS - If ^servers, they are in- 

then Tn thA°v a d6V1Ce ° r Pr0CeSS operates ; y°ur style is 
en in the third person or the passive voice. (“It has 

that U 311 ° Unce of P° w derecl lime is then 

™ XtUre •' ■” ) If > however - your readers are 
potential participants, they want to know how they 

Can OI f rat !, or ^0™ = they demand direc¬ 
ted * ut ( the MS ® d th ® brake - you should then Slowly 
let out the clutch . . . ) On the other hand, except for 

humorous purposes, directions to observers become fre 

w S u r t : imagine a P 3 !** tiUed How Checks Are 
Raised which began, “You must first secure a fin* w a 

and a quantity of ink eradicate. Next, don your rubber 

91 and see also selection B, 
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gloves, for telltale finger prints may send you to the Big 
House.” 

2. Like any other analysis, technical exposition is either par¬ 
tial or relatively complete. To illustrate: complete anal¬ 
ysis of a phonograph turntable comprises type of tone 
arm, the revolving table (or disc), and a full explanation of 
the motor used to drive the device. Partial analysis 
would probably mention only that the disc is moved by 
means of a small motor, spring or electric. Here again, 
familiarity with your readers, what kind of information 
they want, and why they want it will determine the 
relative completeness of your technical papers. 

3. Cutting through analysis of both device and process is the 
ability to state the underlying principle which activates 
your subject. To do so provides your readers with a pre¬ 
liminary point of reference for ensuring clarity of later 
detail. Moreover, as we shall see, to phrase the under¬ 
lying principle goes far toward definition of your subject 
and statement of its purpose. Here are some examples of 
the method: 

The principle of the Roman arch is simply this: the greater 
the stress on the top, the greater the pressure against, or 
upon, the piers. 

Any schoolboy knows if he is fighting one boy and is then 
attacked from side or rear by another, he’s in a pretty bad 
fix. That, in military tactics, is the essence of the pincer- 
movement. 

Heated by an electrical current, a wire, or filament, will be¬ 
come incandescent in a vacuum. Here is the basis of the elec¬ 
tric light. 

A caterpillar tractor moves on a portable track—laid down 
before, picked up after. 

The crushed nap, or pile, of certain fabrics will regain its 
original position if exposed to moist heat. This is the prin¬ 
ciple employed in steaming a velvet dress. 
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II. THE DEVICE 

Keeping constantly in mind, then, your potential readers, 
you will discover the following plan of analysis adaptable to 
most devices: 


1. Definition of the device and a statement of its purpose. 
Pointing out its fundamental principle. 

2. General picture, size, shape and appearance, of the 
device. Frequently a diagram accomplishes this end; 
more often, however, a word picture or comparison to 
some well-known object secures the desired result. 1 

3. Partition of the device into its principal functional units: 

• 

The loud-speaker system embodies a closed cabinet approxi¬ 
mately 36" by 36" by 11" lined with X" felt. This cabinet 
houses a 12" speaker wired to an outside amplifier. 

The heating plant is made up of a combustion compartment, 
a fuel bin, and a conveyor belt connecting the two. 

4. Analysis of each functional unit into its component parts. 
The interrelationship, purpose, shape, of these parts is 
then made clear: 


The burning compartment is a brick-lined chamber similar to 
that of an ordinary household furnace. It is provided with a 
chimney vent, a horizontally sliding floor for ash removal, 
and an openmg for the passage of the conveyor belt supply¬ 
ing fuel. The belt, in turn, consists of . . . 


5. An account of the assembled device in action; or, if the 
device is a static one (such as a storage cabinet) an 
account of how it serves its purpose: 


^t off by an electric spark, the vaporized oil explodes in the 
cylinder; the resulting pressure forces outward the piston 
secured to the connecting rod, which then moves the fly- 


A fired bullet 
recalled, at a 
lead-catcher. 


strikes th e sheet iron backstop (set, it will be 
30 angle), and is deflected downward into the 


at'tta d o£TtEu St'ST- 0Penme Paragraph ’ S °S«y •» Han4-0pcau d Winches, 
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For an integrated illustration of these principles, read the 
following: 

SAFETY IN HAND-OPERATED WINCHES 

There is nothing very complicated about the hand-operated 
winch, a device for hoisting heavy loads. From the simple windlass 
used to draw the old oaken bucket from the well, to the industrial 
winch of compounded gears, the mechanics of operation are readily 
grasped by the average man. It is perhaps because of the simplicity 
and elementary construction of these machines, coupled with the 

fact that they are hand-operated, that the real dangers of operation 
are overlooked. 



From time to time engineers of the Travelers Insurance Company 
have been called on to design special safety devices for hand- 
operated hoists and winches. Two devices thus developed are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

For example, when hand crank A, in Fig. 1, is placed on the square 
end of shaft B, locking pawl C engages the ratchet teeth cut in the 
hub of the hand crank. The crank must be removed from the shaft 
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before the load is lowered under control of a hand brake. (The 
brake is not shown in the illustration.) 

The non-kickback device shown in Fig. 2 was designed and built 
by Travelers engineers to prevent a hand crank getting out of 
control and unexpectedly spinning backward at high velocity, 
thereby striking the operator. This device has been installed on 
the paper roll hoisting winch of a newspaper printing press. Fig. 2 
is an assembly drawing of the centrifugal locking mechanism con¬ 
tained within the cylindrical housing, or covering, F. It is con¬ 
structed and operates in the following manner: 



Fig. 2 


The locking mechanism consists of spider A which is keyed to 
hand-crank shaft B. Locking pawls C and C are support^ on the 
spider by pivots D and D, which in turn are supported by com 
press^n sprmgs E and E. If the shaft rotates at excessive st^d 
(this will occur if for any reason the crank handle gets out of con 
trol when the wmch is supporting a roll of paper) pawls C and C 

r^° Ug! L“ Ugal f ° rCe ’ fly outward and^ngage the^mS 

toothed rack of housing F, thus locking the hand-crank shaft 
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against further rotation. Housing F is bolted to a foundation plate 
—in this instance, a newspaper printing press. 

Reprinted, with some adaptation, from The Travelers 
Standard, published by the Engineering and Inspec¬ 
tion Division of the Travelers Insurance Company. 

Before passing to the section on the process, reread the sug¬ 
gested plan for analyzing a device and see how it is incorporated 
in the example above. 

III. THE PROCESS 

Similar in many ways to presenting a device, exposition of a 
process likewise lends itself to a flexible plan: 

1. Definition of the process together with a statement of its 
end purpose, when that purpose is not obvious from the 
definition. 

2. Statement of the successive stages involved in the process. 

3. Analysis of each successive stage. This analysis involves 
a definition of the stage (unless that has been clarified 
under 2); a statement of its purpose; a thorough partition; 
and a clear indication of the relation between this and 
the next stage, and between this and the whole operation. 

The plan you have just read is particularly adaptable to 
partial analysis of processes in which devices are merely de¬ 
fined and described, and to processes requiring only simple or 
well-known equipment. To particularize, it is adaptable to 
operations such as the art of stage, street, or screen make-up; 
the choice of background for portrait photography; the la>nng 
out of a tennis court; the knack of debate rebuttal; the refimsh- 
ing of furniture; the process of a publicity campaign. Notice, 
now, how the plan is employed below in a treatment designed 
for a diversified reader-group: 

DIAMONDS AND NERVES 

The famous Vargas diamond, which weighs about halla pound 
troy and which is said to have cost Mr. Harry Winston $'00,000 in 
the rough, is now in the skillful hands of Mr. Adrian Grasselly, 
whose nerve-racking task it is to reduce it to fragments which wil 
eventually glitter on fingers, throats and breasts. It is the usual 
practice to cleave such a stone before sawing it up for the cutters 
But the Vargas is an anomaly. A freakish twist of the grain \ 
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detected by patient optical study—so freakish that it was decided 
to saw first and cleave afterward. 

The square edge of the saw, a disc of phosphor bronze which is 
about four inches in diameter and between .005 and .002 of an inch 
in thickness, digs into the stone, covered with a mixture of diamond 
dust and olive oil. Mr. Grasselly did some worrying and sweating 
when for eight days the saw made no impression on the surface. 
Now that he has cut the stone, the even more ticklish process in¬ 
volves an intimate knowledge of the Vargas stone’s structure—a 
knowledge acquired only after weeks and months of painstaking 
study. Unlike sawing, cleaving takes place with the grain. The 
right plane must be established and then marked by a groove which 
is scratched deeper and deeper with a series of sharper and sharper 
diamond edges. Then a steel blade, much like that of a carving 
knife, except that its edge is square, is inserted. A single tap with 
a special mallet and the diamond falls apart—if the cleaver’s de¬ 
ductions are correct. 

Evidently the accomplished Mr. Grasselly’s worries have only 
begun. When Joseph Asscher split the famous Cullinan diamond 
a doctor and two nurses were in attendance to revive him if his 
weak heart were to fail. After delivering the tap that was to spell 
success or failure he collapsed. It took him three months to re¬ 
cuperate in a hospital. We hope that Mr. Grasselly’s heart is as 
good as his nerves must be. A stone that even Lloyd’s will not 
insure is something that not even the surest hand itches to split. 
But when it is split and falls apart in accordance with shrewd 
prediction, what a sense of triumph must be that of the man who 
delivers the fateful tap! 

Reprinted by permission from an editorial in The New 
York Times. 


Sometimes, however, your analysis may be intended as a 
report to technicians or similar possible participants. Both 
subject and readers may require a statement of special tools 
apparatus, materials (glue, chemicals, dowels) which are 
needed or must be gathered before the process can be carried 

thl' • 1 1 nform ? tl ? n 1S most Really supplied under 2 of 

Xt n telow P an ' U 18 lllUStrated “ the toeWy technical ex- 


TESTING SOIL FOR PLANT NUTRIENT 

Efforts of ear 'y chemists to devise methods for determining 
hether or not various plant nutrients were present in insufficient 
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or excessive amounts were, in general, disappointing. . . . By 
[now] combining a suitable dilute soil extractant and micro¬ 
chemical methods it is possible to determine not only the presence 
of water-soluble soil constituents but also the more active and pre¬ 
sumably available portion of each element. . . . 

The Extracting Solution .— . . . One-fourth normal sodium acetate 
is prepared by dissolving 10 grams of pure stick sodium hydroxide 
in water and diluting the solution to about 600 ml. To this is added 
19 ml of glacial acetic acid and the solution is made up to a volume 
of 1 liter. When [the solution is] cool, the pH value is determined 
and finally adjusted to 5 by adding acid or alkali as needed. Usually 
18 liters are prepared. Exact normality is not important btfit the 
pH must be correctly adjusted if comparable results are desired. 

This solution has a pH value not unlike that near the root tip. 
It does not change much in pH value during extraction even though 
it be used on acid or alkaline soils and does not interfere with the 
microchemical tests which are to be made. 

Extracting ,—Ten grams of air dry soil, which has been sieved 
through a 2-mm sieve, are placed in a lipped tumbler and 50 ml of 
the extracting solution added. When only approximate results are 
wanted the soil may be measured in a brass cup having a volume 
of 9 ml. The oil and solution are mixed with a glass rod [care 
being taken] to break all granules, and [are] allowed to settle for 
ten minutes from the time of adding the solvent. The mixture is 
then filtered through a phosphate-free filter paper. The filtrate is 
usually clear, but occasionally it is necessary to pour it through a 
second time. This extract is used for the determination of all 

elements of significance in plant growth. , 

All of the tests are performed in flat bottom shell vials, 2 cm y 
8 cm, which may be conveniently kept in a rack in batteries of 6 or 
12. They may be roughly calibrated by scratching with a file a 

2.5, 5, and 10 ml volumes. 

From Soil Testing, bulletin published by the School of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station. The Pennsyl 
vania State College. Reproduced by permission of 
the Dean of the School of Agriculture. 


Note that in the example you have just read no attempt 
was made at simplification or definition of specialized terms, 
7he author adapting his material to technicians alone, 
has correctly assumed that simplification would be super¬ 


fluous. 
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IV. ADDITIONAL SUGGESTIONS FOR WRITING AN ANALYSIS 

OF A PROCESS OR DEVICE 


Note that in the following suggestions the word subject in¬ 
cludes both device and process. 

1. Papers analyzing an existing subject should be written 
in the present tense: 

The bolt engages the lock. 

The material next passes to the cutting room. 


2. Potential reader-groups will determine your verb forms: 

Papers intended for observers, or mixed observer- 
participant groups, should be written in the third person 
or passive voice: 

A glass tube connecting the bottles serves to transfer the 

liquids. 

An ounce of linseed oil is then added to the shellac. 

Do not use the imperative mood except when writing 
directions for an undoubted group of participants: 

After you have secured the necessary tools and material, you 

should next warm the stock over a slow fire. 


Popularized articles, however, or those seeking at once 
to inform and to stimulate, present an exception to this 
“third-person rule.” For the sake of vividness, writers 
often give a name to the operator of a device: 

When Joe Barsky, burly foreman of the Ravenna open- 
hearth, carbonizes steel, what does he do? First of all Joe 
has arranged his paper sacks of charcoal on a runway over 
the ladle into which molten steel will be tapped. 

Similarly, an account of a personal process or mecha¬ 
nism may for reasons of popularization be written in the 
nrst person: 


My own method of constructing an outside radio aerial is 
Orthodox. I first secure some two hundred feet 
of twelve-gauge copper-covered steel wire, which I then cut 
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in half—a hundred feet to a portion. Having secured four¬ 
teen porcelain insulators, I thread them on the wire at in¬ 
tervals of six feet, much like the rungs of a ladder. (And if 
that’s not a tough job, I never hope to handle springy wire 
again!) Next, . . . 

However, regardless of your intended readers, regardless 
of your techniques, don’t use the impersonal you unless 
writing directly to those readers. 

3. Since the subject is composed of interrelated parts and 
functions, failure to clarify any part results in failure to 
clarify the subject. 

4. Transition from part to part of the subject must be made 
clear, and the relationship among the parts must be 
understandable: 

The next step . . . 

Passing now to the blades themselves . . . 

It has been shown how the sear engages the trigger catch and 
thus revolves the cylinder. This last contains an ejecting 
device which operates as follows . . . 

5. When the subject is many-phased, brief summary passages 
will serve to refresh the reader’s mind on what has gone 
before and prepare it for what is to come: 

As pointed out, the supporting evidence has been arranged 
in a brief, the news releases are prepared, the speaking com¬ 
mittees appointed and equipped. In short, the phase of open 
campaigning now begins. 

6. After preparatory definition of the subject and state¬ 
ment of its purpose, the normal order of development is 
“chronological”: (1) how the parts are assembled; (2) 
how they function when in operation; (3) successive 
phases from beginning to end of a process. 

7 I f operation of the subject involves danger to participants 
or frequent possibility of failure, readers should be 
warned. Such warnings may be expressed in this manner. 

Care must be taken to clear the molds of any liquid which re¬ 
mains from the cooling process. Since molten metal run into 
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a damp mold generates steam instantaneously, the resulting 
explosion is liable to burn or blind the operator. 

Unless these bolts are inserted from the left, needless repair 
delays will be experienced. 

8. An approved method of writing numerals and abbrevia¬ 
tions should be adopted and applied consistently. Ex¬ 
amples of many such methods are found throughout this 
text. Since policy on the matter varies so widely among 
(and even within) determining groups, no standard is 
attempted here. Consistency of application throughout 
any one paper is, however, a fundamental requirement 
for lucid writing. 


EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 



1. Show how analysis of device and process combines other 
techniques of informative writing. 

2. Why is planned organization essential to technical ex¬ 
position? 

3. Distinguish between device and process. Give three 

examples of each. State how a complete analysis may 
combine both. 


4. What is the underlying purpose of a technical analysis? 

5. Why is thorough knowledge of potential readers necessary 
to such analysis? 

6. Distinguish between observer and participant. 

7. Why is such distinction valuable? How may it affect 
your style? 


8. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Define underlying principle as used in this chapter. 

What is the purpose of stating this principle? 

Find examples of underlying principle in the quoted 
selections of this chapter. 

Why is the impersonal you frequently inappropriate’ 

Why are clear transitions essential to effective technical 
analysis? 

Explain the use of summary passages. 

this'chapter, ° f chronolo ^ al order as used in 
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15. Explain consistent numeral and abbreviation policy. Would 
reader-adaptation affect such a policy? (Note: Contrast 
Diamonds and Nerves with Testing Soil for Plant Nutrient.) 

B 

Note: As you will discover, the following selection is in 
reality two articles on the same subject: the first adapted to 
nontechnical readers; the second intended for those possessing 
some degree of specialized knowledge. Aside from its reader- 
adaptation, it serves also as a model of partial analysis. 


1. AND THEN ... WE TURN ON THE HEAT 


First of all, let us consider the primary function of an automatic 
burner. This device, whether it bums oil, gas, or coal, can do no more 
than produce heat in sufficient quantity to keep the space served com¬ 
fortably warm. All burners are designed to produce much more heat, 
from continuous operation, than is ever necessary under average con¬ 
ditions. Consequently, some means must be provided to start the 
burner automatically when heat is needed, and stop it when sufficient 
heat has been produced. 

Starting and stopping the burner automatically is the function of 
the Acratherm. When you consider the requirements and rightful 
expectations of the home owner, you will realize that this starting and 
stopping the burner at just the right time is a big job. 

The home owner demands stabilized temperature from his automatic 
burner day in and day out, at any degree he selects, and under any 
outside weather conditions. If all homes were scientifically built and 
all heating plants were properly engineered, the task of the Acratherm 
would not be so difficult ... but they are not. In consequence, the 
Acratherm must meet all conditions of house construction as well as 
heating system design and installation, and still control the input of 
heat so as to produce stabilized temperature regardless of the existing 


outside weather. . . 

As previously stated, the burner can do no more than generate heat, 

a thermostat can do no more than start and stop the burner auto- 
matically, but prevailing conditions at the moment at which the the 
mostat starts and stops the burner are of vital importance. 

Once an enclosure is heated to a pre-determined comfortable tern 
perature, it will stay at that temperature except for heat losses which 
exist in any building no matter how constructed. The burner must 
then replace this heat loss, but must do no more. 
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Naturally, due to construction, heat losses vary in different buildings. 
Also heat losses will be greater in any given building when a low out¬ 
side temperature is accompanied by a high wind than when it is mild 
and calm. 

Therefore, the length of time that an automatic burner must op¬ 
erate to maintain stabilized temperature will depend solely upon the 
type and construction of the building it serves and upon the weather 
variables existing at that particular time. Controlling the operation 
of an automatic burner, in accordance with building construction as 
well as the ever-changing outside weather conditions, is a task which 
can be accomplished best with an M-H “heat accelerated” Acratherm. 

The M-H “heat accelerated” Acratherm, has, built into its case, 
a small electric heating coil, or accelerator, which gets its current di¬ 
rectly from the thermostat circuit. 

When the heat loss from a home is sufficient to cause the tempera¬ 
ture to drop about 1°, the Acratherm will turn the burner on, but when 
it turns the burner off ... that’s the trick. It is obvious that the burner 
must be permitted to operate long enough to replace the heat loss, but 
no more. It is also obvious that if the house is poorly constructed and 
the weather cold and windy, it will take longer to replace this heat 
loss than it would if conditions were favorable. 

All thermostats must have what is called a “differential” ... a 
temperature point (perhaps 1 y 2 ° or 2°) where the burner will be shut 
off. If, after starting the burner, it is permitted to run until the room 
temperature is raised the full amount of the differential or sufficiently 
to cause the ordinary thermostat to shut off the burner, so much excess 
heat will have been generated in the heating system that the room 
temperature will continue to rise. Invariably, in that case, the home 
or space served will become uncomfortably warm, perhaps 6° or 8° 
higher than is necessary for comfort. 


Heat will be wasted, excessive fuel will have been burned, and heat¬ 
ing costs will be too high. The M-H “heat accelerated” Acratherm 
eliminates all this, and here is the way it is done. When the Acra¬ 
therm calls for heat, the automatic burner is turned on and begins to 
generate heat. The length of time required for this generated heat to 
become effective in the space served depends entirely upon the vari- 

^,v reS6n f ^ thiS timC - If thC ° UtSide ^perature^s dropping 

rapidly or if a strong north wind has suddenly come up, it will be 
longer before the generated heat is felt throughout the housJ than 
under more favorable conditions. The same is true with regard to 

r" ™ Iy inSUlated house ’ » comparX one 

which is commonly called warm and tight. 

The M-H “heat accelerated” Acratherm takes all this into consid 
eration. It waits ... the accelerator lies dormant. The Acra" 
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permits the burner to operate until the generated heat is beginning to 
be felt throughout the enclosure. Then and only then, we turn on the 
heat, in the accelerator. In other words, the moment that a slight 
degree of temperature rise is felt by the Acratherm, which indicates 
that the variables present when the burner started have been over¬ 
come, the small electric heating coil, or accelerator comes into 
play. It may have taken some time for the heat generated in the 
heating plant to be felt. Then again, under more favorable con¬ 
ditions it may have taken only a few minutes, but in any case the 
accelerator lies dormant until some rise in temperature is felt by the 
Acratherm. 

When heat is felt, we know that the heat loss has been practically 
overcome, and that the newly generated heat is beginning to circu¬ 
late throughout the enclosure. We also know that if the burner were 
stopped when this heat was first felt, more heat would come, but it is 
questionable whether enough would have been generated to circulate 
throughout the entire enclosure. Consequently when we turn on the 
heat or start the operation of the accelerator in the Acratherm, we 
want the automatic burner to continue operation for at least a few 
minutes longer. 

The M-H “heat accelerated” Acratherm has an adjustable differ¬ 
ential. When it is installed, its differential is set to meet the average 
requirements of the home or space it is to serve. Therefore, when we 
turn on the heat, the adjustment of the differential determines just how 
much longer the burner will run before the artificial heat from the 
accelerator will raise the temperature inside the Acratherm a sufficient 
amount to shut off the burner. We know then that just enough heat 
has been generated to offset the heat loss, and that the temperature 
within the enclosure will always remain stabilized. That is, there will 
not be an appreciable fluctuation of temperature from the setting of 
the Acratherm, day in and day out, in mild weather or severe. 

No other thermostat can give you such perfect control. No other 
thermostat operates on this “heat accelerating” principle. Only Acra- 
therms and Chronotherms have “heat acceleration. ’ 

Do not confuse the above with the type which is known as the 
“heat anticipating” thermostat which also has an artificial heating 
coil. In these thermostats, the principle of operation is quite different. 
When they call for heat, they turn on the burner and the heater coil 
simultaneously. After a few minutes of operation, the burner is shut 
off by the artificial heat of the coil, whether heat from the heating 
plant has been felt or not. If the weather is severe, insufficient heat 
will have been generated to offset the heat loss, and the moment the 
heater coil cools off the thermostat will again start the burner. The 
result is short, frequent burner operations, practically all of the same 
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duration, which in certain kinds of weather may be satisfactory, but 
will not hold a stabilized temperature under varying conditions. 

Only with an Acratherm or Chronotherm is it possible for the con¬ 
trol instrument to vary the length of burner operations, depending 
upon existing conditions, and still so control as to eliminate overheat¬ 
ing and underheating, which invariably is the case with either the 
conventional or “heat anticipating” type of thermostat. 


2. FOR THOSE MORE TECHNICALLY MINDED 
WHAT IS HEAT ACCELERATION? 


“Heat acceleration” is as simple as the M-H “Series 10” circuit 
itself. Once revealed, it was truly astounding that more than ten 
years of intensive work should have intervened between the discovery 
of “heat anticipation” and the advent of “heat acceleration.” Careful 
field study, with hundreds of installations under the most trying con¬ 
ditions, has convinced us and thousands of users that the problem of 
combating existing variables with an automatic heating plant under 
temperature control has been definitely solved. 

While it has been found that a “heat anticipating” thermostat may 
improve control under some conditions, it has been definitely proved 
that the principle of “heat acceleration” provides the greatest ac¬ 
curacy of control and the best possible heat distribution under any 
existing condition. 

“Heat acceleration,” while employing the principle of artificial heat, 

does so in a manner radically different from that of “heat anticipa¬ 
tion.” 

A “heat accelerated” thermostat is one in which the burner is 

started at a predetermined degree, and is held in operation until the 

room temperature actually rises, due to the influence of the heating 

system. Then the thermostat, being assured by a room temperature 

nse that heat is ready to be distributed through the entire heating 

system, bangs the artificial heat into action. This function times the 

further operation of the burner to insure heat reaching all parts of 
the system. 


The length of time the burner is in operation before artificial heat is 
mtroduced is.determined by the rapidity of heat rise in the space 

m , tUrn ’ 1S g ° verned by variables such as house con¬ 
struction and insulation, mild or severe weather, solar radiation wind 

verity, over or under sized heating systems, as well as the t^L of 

J"* tg SySter ?, US ^‘ The room temperature must rise in spite of the 
existing vanables before artificial heat is applied to the thermostat 

daPSmg ^ 156 Sh0rt ° r l0ng dependingon^”!: 
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With "heat acceleration,” the differential of the thermostat, plus 
the scientific construction of the heater, is the further means employed 
to time the length of burner operation after heat in the system is 
ready to be distributed, and this timing is adjustable and predicated 
upon the circulation characteristics of the heating system itself. In 
no case is it necessary to have detrimentally short and frequent firing 
periods. Nor does widening the Acratherm differential, up to as much 
as 4°, to lengthen the heat distribution period, cause a loss of the bene¬ 
fits of the accelerator. 

In the "heat accelerated” Acratherm the elements of temperature 
and time are scientifically combined. Temperature drop starts the 
burner, temperature rise (both in fractional degrees) actuates the 
accelerator, and the adjustable differential in the Acratherm de¬ 
termines the time necessary for proper heat distribution throughout 
the space served . . . 

Reprinted by permission of the Minneapolis-IIoneywell 
Regulator Company. Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


1. What is the purpose of the initial sentences in the first 
selection above? 

2. Point out examples of clear transition in the foregoing 
selections. 

3. Point out essential differences of diction, style, definition, 
and general adaptation in these selections. 

4. What is the purpose of the initial sentence in the second 
selection above? 

5. Show in what way these selections follow the plan sug¬ 
gested for analysis of a device. 


WOODCUT RENAISSANCE 
By Lynd Ward* 

Coming into new favor in this country is the woodcut, which enjoys 
the remarkable distinction of being at the same time the oldest and 
the most modern of the graphic arts. The explanation of this curious 
contradiction in the logic of our machine-age technology involves a 
highly dramatic story charged with symbolic overtones. 

Fifty years ago it was commonly assumed that the woodblock had 

i Mr. Ward, outstanding American artist, is author-illustrator of several novels 
told entirely by means of woodcuts. Chief of these are Gods Man and Madman 

Drum . 
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been made obsolete by photo-mechanical methods of reproduction. 
But in several countries and over a period of years a handful of men, 
animated by the burning compulsion of our time toward new forms 
and a more functional creative language, explored the woodblock as 
a medium of direct expression, with the result that it has achieved 
a place on the same plane with the etcher’s copper plate and the 
lithographer’s stone. 

Like other foundlings, the woodcut has origins that are obscure. 

We know that the early anonymous practitioners of the craft used it 

to produce playing cards and religious images, earning thereby the 

double animosity of the lawmakers and the Illuminators Guilds. The 

fifteenth century saw the woodblock advance from the individual 

representation of a saint to the block book, a series of cuts on a single 

educational theme such as “The Art of Dying,” and then to the illus¬ 
trated book. 


As time went on, skill increased, and by the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century the ability of the block cutter successfully to render a 
subtle and complex drawing was amazing. Here was craftsmanship 
of a very rare kind, and Diirer, Baldung Grien, Burgkmair and others 
put these craftsmen to work cutting in wood pen drawings that com¬ 
bined delicacy of line, a wealth of finely wrought detail and a lavish 
use of cross-hatching. 

But in pen-line technique the woodblock was soon outdistanced bv 
the copper plate, for the most skillful knifecut could only do ade¬ 
quately what the engraved or etched line did easily. So the copper 
plate was elegant and the woodblock was neglected. 

Shortly before the end of the eighteenth century, Thomas Bewick 

“STS* 1 f Sh , man Wh ° had been ^enticed to an engraver 
-one th ’ COm f P ‘ eted the develo P m ent of a new kind of woodblock 
~^ Ut ST u h ! 8X3111 ° f the tree * The revolutionary idea of an 
Z IT ? l0ck had emer ged anonymously some years before and 
its chief advantage was that it allowed the use on the block of the 

MS! isitsc srsssastS 
zszssi ffissttcsaaas - st 
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that was not just as well lost when the camera wrote “finis” to the 
chapter. 

The technique of the woodcut is simplicity itself. On the smooth 
surface of the block the artist proceeds to make a drawing in black 
ink, as loosely or as exact in detail as his temperament dictates. Every 
part of the wood that is not black must be cut away so that when a 
roller charged with ink passes over, only those parts that have been 
left at the original height will receive the ink. The cutting is done with 
a knife, the essential attributes of which are an exceedingly sharp 
edge and a form that will fit the hand easily. 

The old woodcutters sought to handle the knife so skillfully that 
every line laid down by the artist would come through without al¬ 
teration. The modem artist works freely, taking advantage of acci¬ 
dental variations in the block, intensifying textures here, breaking 
down edges there, deriving stimulation from contact with the ma¬ 
terial. 

In wood engraving, the basic idea is the same: that is, to remove the 
parts of the block that are not to receive the ink from the roller. But 
the block is end-grain; sliced from the tree as you might slice bread 
from a loaf. The combination of end-grain block and graver permits 
of a finer detail than is possible in the ordinary block cut with knife. 
In the hands of the modem artist that fine line becomes the means of 
achieving a combination of subtlety and power unique in the graphic 
art. 

It is clear, of course, that the woodblock in the twentieth century 
has made so complete a break with its past as to be virtually a new 
medium. Today the artist who works in wood does so because he 
gets from it something that he can get by no other process. Cutting 
a block is unlike anything else; it involves a struggle between an ob¬ 
durate material on the one hand and a human will on the other. The 
wood is reluctant, the artist is determined, and inevitably something 
of the primitive clarity of the resulting antagonism is reflected in the 
forms that emerge as the cutting proceeds. Add to this the electrify¬ 
ing sweep of its color—brilliant white to richest black the keen 
stimulation of its textural capacities, and you have the fundamental 
qualities for which the woodcut is valued by living artists. 

Reprinted by permission of Mr. Ward and The New York 
Times Magazine. 


1. Does the article above deal with device or process? 

2. Do you find an underlying principle stated? Where? 

3. In addition to analysis, what other expository methods 
do you find in this article? 
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4. Is the analysis complete or partial? Why? 

5. Is it written for observers or participants? Support your 
answer with evidence. 

D 

SHEET-METAL DRUMS KEEP SCAFFOLD 

ROPES SAFE 

The following description and illustration of a method of handling 
the ropes of hanging scaffolds should be of special interest to painters, 
water-proofers, and other scaffold workers. 

The conventional practice in connection with painters’ hanging 
scaffolds and others of a similar type is to leave the fall ropes in two 
piles on the ground under the (elevated) scaffold, the rope feeding 
upward as the scaffold is let down. Consequently, paint, dirt, cement, 
acid, live cigarette butts, lighted matches, sharp-edged tools, or any¬ 
thing else that is being handled above, is likely to drop on the ropes, 
with expensive, dangerous, or possibly fatal results. 


Construction of Rope Drums 

^. se of rope (iruins (see the accompanying sketch) obviates 
these objectionable features and not only 

saves time and effort but also reduces the 
accident hazard. 

Two clean sheet-metal drums are ob¬ 
tained which have replaceable covers, or 
covers that have been cut out smoothly 
and are intact. These covers should be 
stiffened or reinforced by securing metal 
or wooden cleats to their lower sides. The 
covers are attached to the drums by 
means of hinges which, preferably, are 
riveted in place (if they are bolted, the 
bolts should be headed over, to prevent 
easy removal by means of a wrench or a 
screw driver); and hasps and staples, 
fastened in the same way, are provided 
so that covers may be padlocked in the 
closed position, the padlocks being at¬ 
tached to the drums by chains, to prevent 
them from being misplaced or stolen. 

A notch is cut in the edge of each cover, 
near the hasp, large enough to allow the 
rope to pass through it without binding. Rope handles for j 

™ g the « -de by passing 
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holes in the sides of the drums and splicing the ends to form con¬ 
tinuous lengths. The edges of all openings through which ropes pass 
are bent inwardly and rounded off smoothly to prevent chafing or 
cutting of the ropes. 


Suggestions for Use 

Except for the purpose of conserving space, it is not necessary to 
coil the rope carefully into the drum. While the scaffolding is being 
raised by two men, each man stands close to his drum, with its lid 
swung open, and as he pulls he feeds the rope into the drum instead of 
on to the ground. The cover is closed (but not locked) when all slack 
rope is inside the drum. 

When lowering the scaffold, the rope feeds through the notch in the 
cover, without chance of fouling or tangling itself. (If a twist should 
occur, the lid merely will be pulled open and will drop back in place 
after the twist has passed through.) 

Whenever the scaffold is shifted, the drums can easily be rolled to 
the new location by one man; or, if necessary, two men can carry 
them by using the rope handles. 

In order to prevent anyone from pulling the rope out of a drum 
when the scaffold is not in use, it is necessary merely to knot the rope 
on a bight inside the drum, close the cover over the knot, and put the 
padlock in place and lock it. 

If the chains that are used to secure the padlocks are made of suffi¬ 
cient length, they may be passed around posts, railings, or other con¬ 
veniently located fixed objects, before the padlocks are put in place 
in order to prevent the drums from being rolled away; or the two drums 
may be chained together. 

Tie ropes, safety lines, hand tools, overalls, and other small objects 
may be locked up in the drums, and the drums may be turned upside 
down to keep out falling rain and snow. 

Reprinted, with some abridgment, from The Travelers 
Standard , published by the Engineering and Inspection 
Division of The Travelers Insurance Company. 


1. Is the article above written for observers or participants? 

2. Is the analysis complete or partial? 

3. Is the analysis of a device or a process? Explain your 
answer fully. 

4. Does this article follow either or both of the plans for 
analysis suggested in this chapter? If so, how? 

5. Is this article the result of any purpose larger than that 
of clarification? 
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SUBJECTS FOR WRITTEN ANALYSES OF 
DEVICE AND PROCESS 

Unfortunately both student and instructor too frequently 

regard the so-called technical paper as among the dullest work 

of any course in exposition. Sympathetic as the author is to 

such an attitude, he nevertheless feels that it stems from too 

narrow an interpretation of the meaning of device and process, 

and from too narrow a range which it is believed must alone 

supply technical subjects. It is true that for extremely practical 

reasons students should be encouraged to write papers couched 

in correct lab lingo and replete with plenty of Figs. 1, 

2, and 3. On the other hand, “technical writing” need not 

devote itself exclusively to processes of refining sulphur or to 

the mechanics of metabolism testers. In the hope, thus, of 

widening the field of choice, and of disburdening writers and 

readers, the following suggestive account of subject matter is 
given: 


Indoor and outdoor sports offer endless examples of both 
process and device. While football, baseball, and track 
have perhaps been done to death, nevertheless the analysis 
of sputner plays, jumping styles, pitching techniques when 
reported objectively and freed from pep-rally cant offer 
opportunity for mterested practice in writing from experience 
Less conventional subject matter is supplied by water 

taC ^ Ulg ’ balloon s P'nnakers, types of anchors 

can be said for badminton, tennis, or golf h ’ t0 °’ 

manufacture; plasrics^S £*&£*%£» 
drills, saws, presses* nrorPQ^c ccnamcs °* lathes, 

speed-up systems; co^mimtgTop^f 
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All these are legitimate subjects for both observer and par¬ 
ticipant. 

The stage, whether Little Theatre, musical comedy, or Jo 
Mielzener, is not to be forgotten. What is a tap routine but 
a process? How and why were the baby spots arranged in a 
certain college show? How does a revolving stage operate? 
How does a ham attempt to maneuver himself upstage? 
How is a flat constructed and painted? How was it first 
designed? Who did it, and how did he work? 

Hobbies and avocations , while cutting through some of the 
subjects just mentioned, supply excellent material: techniques 
of portrait or table-top photography; mechanics of the focal- 
plane shutter; how watermarks are discovered in stamps; 
methods of hand-loading and stock-refinishing; antiques, 
their collection, repair—even their faking (which can hardly 
be called a hobby). 

Fields in which women demonstrate a special aptitude pro¬ 
vide plenty of subject matter for technical papers. Interior 
decoration, for instance, is such a field. Color schemes, 
choice and combination of fabrics, refinishing and arrange¬ 
ment of furniture, room or home planning—all these can be 
made the basis for technical treatment. So, too, with certain 
home and school situations: the diet and guidance of children, 
the problems (and their solution) of teen-agers—these are 
but processes to be presented and clarified. 

The world of clothes is another source upon which the 
woman student can draw. Here are subjects no end. They 
range from textiles, fashions, and accessories to more indi¬ 
vidual matters of dressing smartly and attractively. Much, 
also, can be written about the care and arrangement of the 
hair; and as for make-up—stage, street, screen, evening, day¬ 
time—here is a topic older than Cleopatra, fresher than to¬ 
morrow morning’s lipstick. 

Nor need matters of a more mechanical nature be excluded. 
Machines for permanent waving, percolators, toasters, irons, 
sewing machines, washers—all these may be used for the 
analysis of a device. 

Many women are familiar with summer camps. Counsel- 
i ng __ anc l no easy job, either—is made up of a hundred arts 
and processes. And what about camp era Its? Hand- 
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wrought ornaments? Pottery manufacture? Leather craft? 
These activities are process and device in combination. Thus, 
too, subjects centering about the camp waterfront, council 
fire, or assembly hall can be adapted not only to the specific 
requirements of technical presentation but also to the larger 
range of informative writing generally. 

Finally, the farm. Though a prolific source of material, 
it is all too frequently overlooked. Perhaps the farm-bom 
through long familiarity with their subjects feel that others 
also are equally aware of seed-testing, rotary plowing, 
fence mending, graftage, care and training of livestock. How¬ 
ever, any student who has ever dynamited stumps, incubated 
chicks, cured meat, or tedded hay possesses a wealth of first¬ 
hand material highly appropriate for technical articles. 
Furthermore, such material should never be dismissed by 
the phrase, “Too unliterary.” 

Thus, whatever your experience, whatever your status in 
college if you would find subjects, look around you. 


CHAPTER SIX 


INTERPRETATION 


I. GENERAL INTERPRETATION 

Thus far you have been learning methods for the clear and 
objective reporting of facts alone: that an oriel, for instance, 
is a large bay window; that war gases fall into four groups; that 
a machine operates in such and such a way. You have not 
been greatly concerned with the relationship of these facts to 
other facts; nor primarily with their causes or effects; nor with 
any hidden significance they might embody. They simply 
existed; and you have learned how to convey that existence 
clearly and impartially. In a manner of speaking, you have 
been like a newspaper reporter who records what he saw or 
heard without, as the saying goes, “editorial comment. How¬ 
ever, not all facts explain themselves. It is a relatively simple 
thing to report the invention of a machine which does in a day 
the previous work of a hundred men. Equally simple is an 
analysis of the mechanics of television for home use. Yet con¬ 
trasted to these unadorned statements, of far greater importance 
is the effect on prices and labor of the new machine; of much 
larger significance is the consequence on home entertainment, 
on political campaigning, on commercial programs, ot pe - 
fected television. Thus, men and women seeking such infor¬ 
mation turn from the facts reported in news sections to the 
explanatory comment, the delving into cause or P 
of effect contained in editorials or syndicated coiumns. 
prised of the facts, they seek an interpretation; for to interpret 
is to explain the meaning or significance of facts which do not 

“!S Si a ! 

experience, books, or pictures most of you are farm 
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people in pink coats and topboots, riding to hounds; but note 
how as an interpretation this article deals not so much with 
the facts of hunting equipment as with the meaning behind 
those facts: 


AFTER YOUR’E THIS DRESSED UP, 
WHO WANTS TO RIDE A HORSE? 


By Martin Gale 


It has occurred to this department that the American Horse 
Shows Association is going to make life very difficult for uninitiated 
spectators at horse shows this spring. 

Under a recent A.H.S.A. ruling, show catalogues are relieved of 
the necessity of printing the association’s rules. That won’t bother 
anyone who is “broke” to shows. But neophytes at Wilmington, 
Devon and the other seasonal horse congresses will be unable to find 
a handy answer to such burning questions as "What’s that man 
doing with his gloves stuck under the saddle?” or “Why do some of 
the men wear top hats, and some of them only caps?” 

In order to relieve this distressing situation, we are going to de¬ 
vote some space to the explanation and discussion of the fine dis¬ 
tinctions which come under the head of “Section 6, hunting ap¬ 
pointments” in the A.H.S.A. regulations. These apply to "classes 
where ^formal hunting attire is required and where appointments 
count. The word “appointments” covers a multitude of details 

which the casual showgoer would certainly miss unless he were un¬ 
usually observant. 


Watch That Bow 

Take the matter of top hats and caps. Top hats are worn by hunt 
members with full hunting dress, while velvet caps are worn bv 
Masters of the Fox Hounds, whips and huntsmen, whether they are 

° r u professlona l " But the professionals are distin¬ 
ct 6 ?. £ 6 b y a d'-'fm.te caste mark-the tails 

ofthe tiny bow at the back of the cap turn up if the wearer is a pro! 
fessional, instead of down (the sign of the “honorary”). 

m T K h L Small J 1 f ther Cases stra PP ed to the saddle, containing a sand¬ 
wich box and/or a flask, are “optional” for non-professionals. Thev 
are not permissible” for paid huntsmen or whips y 

contam^S r ^rmk l ^ t ! ,,S Sandwi6h * “should 

said that j. SSSSiSEStaL? 
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In Case of Rain 

Those gloves which look so strangely out of place tucked under 
the saddle-girth are known as “rain gloves/’ and must be carried by 
everyone in a class where appointments are scored. They may be 
white or colored, according to the wearer’s preference. 

The leather strap which appears across the chest of some com¬ 
petitors in hunt team classes is not, as might be supposed, a device 
for holding the rider’s floating ribs in place. It is a spare stirrup- 
leather, the wearing of which is restricted to whippers-in, and is also 
“optional.” If carried, says the A.H.S.A., it “may be worn under 
the coat; or if preferred worn outside of coat, should be worn over 
right shoulder under left arm, buckled in front with the point of the 
strap down.” 

The jingling bits of metal which clash on the whips’ saddles are 
not handcuffs, but “couples,” which are used to link an unruly 
hound to a more tractable companion. Whips are required to carry 
one set of these “fastened to a ‘D’ on near side of saddle.” 


See Your Tailor 


Cut of dress coats, color of breeches, type of boots and spurs are 
all subject to strict regimentation. Since we believe that a man’s 
clothing is a matter between him and his tailor, we don’t propose to 
go into all the ramifications here. But the laws which govern these 
matters in formal show classes are as rigid as those which govern 
dress at court functions. 

There is one item, however, which is worthy of notice. In the eyes 
of the A.H.S.A., no “lady member,” whether she rides side-saddle 
or astride, wears white breeches. It is, says the association, not de¬ 
sirable” with a side-saddle habit and “not permissible” with a cross¬ 


saddle habit. 


Reprinted by permission of The Philadelphia Record. 


As another example, let us examine a speech of Lady Mac¬ 
beth. Her husband has just murdered Duncan. Lady Mac¬ 
beth to divert suspicion proposes to smear the blood of Duncan 
upon his drugged and sleeping servants. Says she: 

“I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal; 

For it must seem their guilt.” 1 


Now, under these tense circumstances, a pun on gild and 
guilt sounds certainly somewhat ill-chosen. How can we 1 - 
terpret Shakespeare’s insertion of an apparently bad pun into 


» Macbeth. Act II, Scene 1. 
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an apparently bad place? We can interpret it easily when we 
remember that Elizabethan audiences, delighting in wordplay, 
or “quibbles” as they were called, saw in the pun nothing un¬ 
conventional or dramatically inept. 

The matter of translation also illustrates problems of in¬ 
terpretation, some of them never completely solved. For 
instance, the Vulgate edition of the New Testament, published 
by the English College at Rheims in 1582, gives Luke 11:14 
as follows: 

Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis. 

This verse has been translated: 


Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of good will. 


However, the King James version divides the words into 
two phrases, interpreting into them a double benediction of 
peace and good will, the one separate from the other, thus: 

Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 

Other scholars, going back to the Greek original of the Vul¬ 
gate, declare the words to mean “Peace, good pleasure among 
men,” or “Peace among the men of His good pleasure.” Still 
others translate the phrase as “The peace which comes of 
God’s good pleasure is among men.” As in so many similar 
matters, the pristine sense of these words may never be known. 

These examples should demonstrate how interpretation is 
an attempt to read the facts behind the facts in order to 
demonstrate larger meaning and relationship. Interpretation 
employs inference, drawing conclusions from known facts. For 
example, you notice burrs sticking to a friend’s coat; you infer 
that he has been walking in the woods. Readers of Sherlock 
Holmes will recall the many occasions when that gentleman 
employed elementary inference to interpret complex events. 


II. 


KEQUISITES FOR THE INTERPRETER 

Since singly or in polycombination there is such a multi- 

and events; and since, working from the same 
material, two interpreters of equal honesty and judgment mav 

amve at opposed conclusions, there exists no set plan to follow 

u ™" g an . mter P re tation. However, here are the chief req¬ 
uisites for an interpreter who has any claim to validity: Q 
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1. The interpreter should possess as thorough a knowledge 
of his subject as possible. The less we know of the situa¬ 
tion we are trying to interpret, the more we are liable a) 
to disagree over it, or b) to arrive at unsound conclusions. 
Thus, men may argue endlessly over the consequences of 
a new proposal by the city council, never having read the 
proposal. 

2. The interpreter, having possessed himself of the available 
facts, must use them, must use all of them, and must use 
all of them honestly. Informative, as opposed to per¬ 
suasive, interpretations must be written in the light of 
full evidence, not in the murk of half-truths, suppressed 
facts, or of predetermined notions of what the evidence 
ought to show. Willful distortion or omission has no 
place in factual interpretation. Since, however, men are 
human, honest disagreement over meaning is inevitable; 
but even then, the disagreement should occur over the 

significance of all the evidence. 

3. The interpreter should be aware of the Law of Parsimony. 
This law states that when two or more explanations of 
phenomena present themselves, the explanation based on 
the fewest assumptions is to be preferred. If you think 
the matter over for a moment, you will see, of course, 
that this law—or better, custom of thought—is no un¬ 
failing guide to truth; nevertheless an awareness of it is 
an aid to sound judgment. 

4. The interpreter should possess what is called common, 
or “horse,” sense. Needless to say, neither this requisite 
nor its fellow is available—all wrapped in a neat pack¬ 
age—upon presentation of a bursar’s receipt. Both re¬ 
sult largely from work and a deep respect for truth. 


III. THE SCOPE OF INTERPRETATION 
As wide as the world, the subject matter of interpretation 
embraces anything having about it a suggestion of the obscure 
or the not immediately perceptible. The effects of a P ro P^~ 
tax bill, a nation's foreign policy, the meaning of a pohUral 
platform, a change in a rushing code, the purpose of college tra¬ 
ditions, an increase in motor accidents, a table °f statistics, 
a change in styles for women, the behavior of an individual in 
fact or fiction—all are the province of interpretation. 
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Interpretations are, however, most frequently made in re¬ 
lation to a larger purpose. The persuader presents and inter¬ 
prets his evidence in a manner calculated to secure belief or 
action. The industrial engineer compiling data interprets them 
for his general manager or board of directors. The economist 
makes clear to business men or other economists the significance 
of his findings. The financial commentator attempts to account 
for a market trend. The judge seeks to ascertain the intent 
and purpose of the framers of the constitution. The critic, 
as we shall see, in order to substantiate his evaluation explains 
the significance of a work of art. Accordingly, so long as men’s 
desire for information surmounts the “Believe-It-or-Not” level, 
so long will they seek interpretation. 

IV. INTERPRETATION OF STATISTICS 

What with the growing application of the statistical method 
and the conveyance of information through charts, graphs, and 
tabulations, statistical interpretation merits special treatment. 
Additional need is apparent when we realize that most of us 
have not the ability to understand easily information presented 
by chart or table; to such information an interpretive prose 
passage is frequently appended which summarizes the numerical 
evidence and emphasizes its significance. Here, in part, is a 
representative example: 


CRIME AMONG VARIOUS GROUPS 


FOR EVERY 
1000 

NEGROES 



FOR EVERY 
1000 
NATIVE- 
BORN 
WHITE 


FOR EVERY 
1000 
FOREIGN 
BORN 
WHITE 



Each figure represents one arrest 


Pictorial Statistics. Inc., for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
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NEGROES AND CRIME 

A remarkable situation exists with respect to Negroes. Many 
more Negroes are arrested than their numbers alone would lead 
one to expect; for every 100,000 Negroes in the population, 1,503 
were arrested and fingerprinted in 1938, the corresponding figure 
for native white people being 571. The percentage of Negroes 
sent to prison is also high. Of all persons received by state 
prisons and reformatories in 1936, the latest year for which 
figures are available, Negroes constituted 27 per cent, although 
they are only 9.6 per cent of the total population of the United 
States. 

Nor is there any part of the United States in which this situation 
does not exist. In the New England states, where Negroes consti¬ 
tute 1.1 per cent of the population, they furnish 4.8 per cent 
of persons sent to state prisons and reformatories in 1936. It 
is the same in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
Northern and Western states. In the South Atlantic states, 
where they are 28 per cent of the population, they furnished 51 per 
cent of adult committed offenders. Thus, it cannot be said that 
the South differs in this respect from the North. 

Neither can it be charged that Negroes are naturally more likely 
to be criminals. It must be remembered that a large part of the 
Negroes live in the slums under the worst kind of economic condi¬ 
tions. Then, too, the law enforcement agencies are manned by 
white people, with the exception of a few Negro policemen in the 
Negro sections of Northern cities. The Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations reported some years ago that testimony submitted 
to it was “practically unanimous that Negroes are much more liable 
to arrest than whites since police officers . . . feel that there is little 
risk of trouble in arresting Negroes, while greater care must be ex¬ 
ercised in arresting whites.” Judges are likely to conclude that con¬ 
ditions in Negro homes are unsuitable for children, and so commit 
a greater percentage of Negro children to institutions than white 
children. The general prejudice against the Negroes, coupled wit 
the social and economic discrimination making their lives difficult in 
other respects, must be held accountable for at least a large part o 
this high rate of arrest and imprisonment. Not until Negroes have 

as good economic, 

sons can any fair comparison be made between their criminality and 

that of whites. Some years ago it was shown 

graduates of Atlanta University and only one of about 3,500 gra 
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uates of Fisk University had been imprisoned. Few universities for 

whites could make a better showing. 

From What Makes Crime? by Winthrop D. Lane, published 
by the Public Affairs Committee. New York City. Re¬ 
printed by permission of the Committee. 

In addition to the basic requisites of an interpreter, you 
should bear in mind certain specialized principles for explaining 
statistics: 

1. Know the meaning of the statistical unit. In the chart 
Crime Among Various Groups the meaning of the units 
(“native-born whites,” etc.) upon which the statistics 
were based is clear. However, suppose the chart dealt 
with housewives: Is a married woman with part-time 
employment a housewife? Is an unmarried woman main¬ 
taining her own home a housewife? Who says so? Who 
defined the term? In like manner, a magazine claiming 
30,000 readers must clarify the term reader. Must a 
reader be a subscriber? Does one picking up the maga¬ 
zine at a dentist’s office automatically become a “reader”? 
Similarly in other fields, what constitutes a “user”? A 
“mental defective”? An “underprivileged child”? In¬ 
deed, what constitutes a “child”? Thus, the unit of the 
statistics must be clear and unambiguous. 

2. When comparing sets of statistics, make certain that each 
set is based upon the same unit. Here are the statistics 
on unemployment as compiled by four different agencies: 
(1) the National Industrial Conference Board; (2) the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; (3) the American Federa¬ 
tion of Labor; (4) the National Research League: 


March 

October 

July 

• • • • • 

.13,300,000 

9,924,000 

10,015,000 

2. ... 


12,810,000 

13,019,000 

2 .... 

.13,689,000 

10.122,000 

11,000,000 

4 

* • • •. 


13,330,000 

14,210.000* 

* Reported in The Philadelphia Record. 
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These figures differ because each group has a different 
definition of what constitutes an “unemployed person.” 

As another example, a comparison of traffic violations 
in Toronto and Buffalo would be meaningless if Toronto 
had enacted a fifteen-minute parking law as opposed to 
Buffalo’s two-hour limit. 

3. In comparing sets of statistics take percentages, not 
numbers. The deceptive quality of numbers is illustrated 
by the following table: 


GROWTH OF RETAIL STORES IN ENGLAND 


Retail Stores 

1 920 

1933 

Number 

Number 

with no employees 

429.825 

454,540 

with 1-5 employees 

246,413 

450,913 

with 6-50 employees 

26,531 

49,271 

with over 50 employees 

436 

960 


Casual inspection seems to demonstrate that small 
shops are more than holding their own against larger es¬ 
tablishments. The truth is, that whereas in 1920 the 
small shops were 61 per cent of the total, in 1933 they 
were only 47.6 per cent. Moreover, while small shops 
increased in number by 6 per cent, medium-sized shops 
increased by 83 per cent, large shops by 90 per cent, and 
very large ones by 107 per cent. 

The employment of percentages is also a safeguard 
against the unwarranted impressiveness commonly earned 
by big numbers. As a slogan, “Ten thousand members! 
is significant only if we know the number of potential 

members. 

On the other hand, the figures from which percentages 
are computed must be large enough to lend meaning. I f we 
learn that 50 per cent of the banks in Newton have faded, 
and then discover that Newton possessed only two banks 
to begin with, the 50 per cent is not very important—ex- 
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cept to the depositors. Had there been sixty banks, the 
percentage would indeed mean something. 

4. Be skeptical of the word average. You are probably aware 
that a large figure can disproportionately pull up the 
arithmetic average of a group. Figures to be averaged 
should thus vary little from one another; otherwise their 
average conveys scant significance. Careful statisticians 
to ensure more dependable results frequently employ the 
geometric average rather than the arithmetic. 

Since the word average is employed quite loosely, learn 
to distinguish between the mathematical use of the word 
and its use as a synonym for typical or characteristic. 

5. Know the source of your statistics. Without being cynical 
about it, Who collected these figures and why? are good 
questions to ask concerning source. “Recent impartial 
surveys,” “an independent agency,” “it has been found,” 
“statistics show” are cloaks for a suspect anonymity. 

EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 

A 

1. Define interpretation. 

2. Show how interpretation differs from the simple recording 
of facts. 

3. What is the significant difference between the definition 
of a subject and the interpretation of that subject? 

4. How may “historical perspective” (See Sec. Ill, Chap. 7) 
be employed in interpretation? 

5. Illustrate the meaning of inference. What is the connec¬ 
tion between inference and interpretation? 

6. Why should an informative interpreter work from all the 
evidence? 

7. Is the distinction between persuasive and informative 
interpretation a fair one? Explain. 

8. Explain how honest disagreement occurs over the inter¬ 
pretation of the same evidence. 

9. What is the Law of Parsimony? Why is it not an infal- 
lible guide? Why is it nevertheless useful? 
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10. What is meant by interpretations “made in relation to a 
larger purpose”? Name some of those purposes. 

11. What is meant by the statistical unit? Why must this 
unit be defined? 

12. What are the rules governing the comparison of sets of 
statistics? 

13. Explain fully the importance of percentages in statistical 
interpretation. 

14. Explain why it is important to know the source of statis¬ 
tics? 


B 

HOW ANNANDALE WENT OUT 

They called it Annandale—and I was there 
To flourish, to find words, and to attend: 

Liar, physician, hypocrite, and friend, 

I watched him, and the sight was not so fair 
As one or two that I have seen elsewhere: 

An apparatus not for me to mend— 

A wreck with hell between him and the end, 

Remained of Annandale; and I was there. 

I knew the ruins as I knew the man; 

So put the two together, if you can, 

Remembering the worst you know of me. 

Now view yourself as I was, on the spot 
With a slight kind of engine. Do you see? 

Like this . . . You wouldn’t hang me? I thought not. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 

Reprinted from The Town Down the River by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 


Interpretation: In this poem a doctor relates how he has 
friend Annandale slowly and painfully d.e as the result o Nhsease or 
a serious accident, probably the latter. The doctor’s uM know 
edge leaves him in no doubt of Annandale’s inevitable death, yet Ins 
Sendship forces him to play the hypocrite, and. disguising his real 
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knowledge, to lie about the patient’s actual condition. The doctor’s 
problem is made still more difficult as he contrasts what Annandale 
has been with what he must assuredly be for a long time to come: a 
pain-wracked carcass. Consequently, the doctor resolves to kill 
Annandale. He accomplishes this resolve with an overdose of morphia 
administered through a hypodermic syringe (the “slight kind of en¬ 
gine” of the poem). Apparently the doctor is certain that Annandale’s 
hopeless condition has justified his action; the concluding lines of the 
poem demonstrate that he feels not only his own justification, but also 
that he has won the reader’s exoneration. Thus, in the compact space 
of a sonnet, Edwin Arlington Robinson has distilled a problem which 
at sometime or another must have flashed momentarily across the 
brain of every thoughtful physician. Indeed, the whole matter of 
euthanasia is the subject of wide controversy. 

1. Using this interpretation as a suggestive model, write 
a similar explanation for one of the following poems: 


o. MEMORABILIA 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain. 

And did he stop and speak to you? 

And did you speak to him again? 

How strange it seems, and new! 

But you were living before that. 

And you are living after, 

And the memory I started at— 

My starting moves your laughter! 

I crossed a moor, with a name of its own 
And a use in the world no doubt. 

Yet a hand’s-breadth of it shines alone 
’Mid the blank miles round about: 

For there I picked up on the heather 
And there I put inside my breast 

A moulted feather, an eagle-feather— 
Well, I forget the rest. 


Robert Browning 
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b. WHEN I HAVE FEARS 

When I have fears that I may cease to be 
Before my pen has glean’d my teeming brain, 

Before high-piled books, in charact’ry, 

Hold like rich gamers the full-ripen’d grain; 

When I behold, upon the night’s starr’d face, 

Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance, 

And think that I may never live to trace 
Their shadows, with the magic hand of chance; 

And when I feel, fair creature of an hour, 

That I shall never look upon thee more, 

Never have relish in the faery power 
Of unreflecting love;—then on the shore 
Of the wide world I stand alone, and think, 

Till Love and Fame to nothingness do sink. 

John Keats 

Facts for possible help in interpreting When I Have Fears: 

a. This poem was written January 30, 1819. At the time, Keats 
was suffering from a more or less chronic sore throat, precursor 
of the consumption from which he died in 1821. 

b. The poem was addressed to a young woman he had met three 
and a half years before. 

c. It belongs to a period in Keats’ life when he appears growingly 
conscious of a deep, poetic purpose. 

2. Write a similar interpretation of a poem of your own 
choice. 

3. Choose a suitable passage from Shakespeare and interpret 
it. (Polonius’ advice to his son has been pretty well done 
to death. Choose something less obvious.) 

4. Write a personal interpretation of a famous painting. 


C 

In the thirteenth chapter of Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians appears this passage: “For now we see through a glass 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known.” In the original Greek, 
this passage reads: “We see now by means of a mirror 
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[esoptron]” Such a mirror was not the silvered glass of today, 
but was a burnished piece of metal whose relatively smooth sur¬ 
face nevertheless caused frequent distortion. 

In the light of this evidence, interpret the passage. 



THE PLATE 


I have here in my hand one of the simplest examples of the union of 
the graphic and constructive powers,—one of my breakfast plates. 
Since all the finely architectural arts, we said, began in the shaping of 
the cup and the platter, we will begin, ourselves, with the platter. 

Why has it been made round? For two structural reasons: first, 
that the greatest holding surface may be gathered into the smallest 
space; and secondly, that in being pushed past other things on the 
table, it may come into least contact with them. 

Next, why has it a rim? For two other structural reasons: first, 
that it is convenient to put salt or mustard upon; but secondly and 
chiefly, that the plate may be easily laid hold of. The rim is the sim¬ 
plest form of continuous handle. 

Further, to keep it from soiling the cloth, it will be wise to put this 

ridge beneath, round the bottom; for as the rim is the simplest possible 

form of continuous handle, so this is the simplest form of continuous 
• • . 


J 1 ™ 8 f f ■ art been stnctJ y utilitarian, having respect to con¬ 
ditions of collision of carnage, and of support. But now on the sur¬ 
face of our piece of pottery, here are various bands and spots of color 
which are presumably set there to make it pleasanter to the eye. Six 
of the spots seen closely, you discover, are intended to represent 

have 88 distinctl y a graphic purpose as the other 
properties of the plate have an architectural one, and the first critical 
question we have to ask of them, is whether they arer“r 

* * • In ^ however, that graphic power must have been 

ro,mH d lh ate i t0 , t . heU ’ effect as pink spots ’ whUe band of green-blue 

™ wcr at tu but S a 86 ' 3nd Sp0tS ° f gold ' pretend to ™ graphic 
power at all, but are meaningless spaces of color or metal 
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2. Find examples of effective transition in the selection 
on page 99. Find a summarizing sentence. 

3. Does the example use the method of analysis for purposes 
of interpretation? Explain. 



Study the following interpretation and its accompanying 
tables: 


TYPICAL ACCIDENT 


The description which follows is about last year’s typical accident 
driver, including all such factors as weather, road and mechanical 
conditions which contributed to his mishap, but to the statistician it 
all amounts to the same thing. History, where highway accidents 
are concerned, repeats itself with startling accuracy; the combinations 
of circumstances which caused highway deaths and injuries last year 
are almost certain to cause them in much the same proportions this 
year. And so, in drawing this word-picture of last year’s typical acci¬ 
dent and the individual who perpetrated it, we are also describing the 
scene and the villain certain to appear most frequently as the accident 
drama of this year unfolds. 

It is convenient and reassuring to think of the typical accident 
driver as someone quite different from ourselves, as a beginner, for in¬ 
stance, if we have been driving a long time; as a reckless youth if we 
are mature, and as a timid old slow-poke if we are young and confident. 
If we drive a sleek, late model car we are inclined to blame the jalop- 
pies; if our car wheezes and groans at its top speed of 50 miles an hour 
we look upon every fast car whizzing past us as an accident going 

somewhere to happen. 

The facts, and they shout down our complacency, to low: 

Last year’s typical accident driver was a man (Table 1) and not a 


TABLE 1. SEX OF DRIVERS IN ACCIDENTS 



Drivers in 
Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Drivers in 

A 7 on-Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Male 

Female 

33.870 

2,710 

92.6 

7.4 

1.241.080 

133,320 

90.3 

9.7 

Total 

36.580 

100.0 

1.374,400 

100.0 
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woman, as many males much prefer to believe. Nine out of every 
ten drivers involved in accidents were members of the not-so-weak 
sex. He was neither a reckless youngster nor a timid oldster but 
in the full prime of life (Table 2) somewhere between the ages of 
25 and 64. 


TABLE 2. AGE GROUPS OF DRIVERS IN ACCIDENTS 



Drivers in 
Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Drivers in 
Non-Falal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Under 18 years 

1,100 

3.0 

23,370 

1.7 

18 to 24 years 

9,880 

27.0 

327,110 

23.8 

25 to 64 years 

24,390 

66.7 

997,810 

72.6 

65 and over 

1,210 

3.3 

26,110 

1.9 

Total 

36,580 

100.0 

1.374,400 

100.0 


While the proportion of accidents to the number of registered drivers 

m the age group 18 to 24 was abnormally high, nevertheless, the vast 

majority of drivers involved in both fatal and non-fatal accidents were 
in the middle-age group. 

Now this driver of ours was not a rank beginner by any means- 

nei her was he a man of only limited driving experience. Almost all 

of last year s drivers involved in accidents (Table 3) had had a year or 
more of experience at the wheel. 


TABLE 3. OPERATING EXPERIENCE OF DRIVERS 

IN ACCIDENTS 


- 

Drivers in 
Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Drivers in 
Non-Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Less than 3 mos. 

3 to 6 months 

6 to 12 months 

1 year or more 

290 

260 

510 

35,520 

.8 

.7 

1.4 

97.1 

9,620 

12,370 

19,240 

1,333,170 

.7 

.9 

1.4 

97.0 

Total 

36,580 

100.0 

1,374,400 

100.0 
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What unusual circumstance arose to upset this mature, experienced 
driver? A heavy fog, a driving rain, a blinding snowstorm? Or per¬ 
haps a pavement coated with glare ice? No, his accident occurred 
in clear weather (Table 4) and on a road surface unspoiled by moisture, 
snow or ice (Table 5). True, adverse weather and road conditions did 


TABLE 4. WEATHER CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN ACCIDENTS 



Fatal 

Per 

Non-Fatal 

Per 


Accidents 

Cent 

Accidents 

Cent 

Clear 

26,940 

85.8 

748,520 

82.6 

Foe 

660 

2.1 

13,590 

1.5 

Rain 

3.050 

9.7 

111,470 

12.3 

Snow 

750 

2.4 

32.620 

3.6 

Total 

31,400 

100.0 

906,200 

100.0 


TABLE 5. ROAD CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN ACCIDENTS 



Fatal 

Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Non-Fatal 

Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Dry 

Wet 

Snowy 

Icy 

24,400 

4,840 

810 

1,350 

77.7 

15.4 

2.6 

4.3 

643,400 

161.300 

30,810 

70.690 

71.0 

17.8 

3.4 

7.8 

Total 

31,400 

100.0 

906.200 

100.0 


account for a considerable number of deaths and injuries last year, but 
in the great majority of accidents these condit.ons were conspicuous 

by iL h e e xpSntng e his accident to his friends, our typical accident driver 
probably had a glib excuse. His brakes stuck, somethmg went hay- 
whe with ffis steering mechanism, a tire blew, or the g.anng headhghts 
of an oncoming car blinded him. But h.s account .didn t jibe wim 
It of the investigating officer. That ^nd om d^ers^ 

in apparently good condition (Table * . e me chanical 


dent. , ■ intricate driving maneuver 

53 2«* »■ «•'" i™* »>■ “• “ “ 
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TABLE 6. CONDITION OF MOTOR VEHICLES INVOLVED IN 

FATAL AND NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 



Vehicles in 
Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Vehicles in 
Non-Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

In apparently good condition 

33.660 

91.3 

1,317.470 

95.1 

Brakes defective 

810 

2.2 

22.170 

1.6 

Steering mechanism defective 

180 

.5 

4,160 

.3 

Glaring headlights 

150 

.4 

4.160 

.3 

One or both headlights out 

410 

1.1 

8.320 

.6 

Tail-light out or obscured 

110 

.3 

5.560 

.4 

No chains (wet and slippery road) 

40 

.1 

1.390 

.1 

Other defects in equipment 

1.070 

2.9 

13.850 

1.0 

Puncture or blowout 

440 

1.2 

8,320 

.6 

Total 

36.870 

100.0 

1.385.400 

100.0 


TABLE 7. DIRECTION OF TRAVEL OF CARS INVOLVED 

IN ACCIDENTS 



Persons 

Killed 

Per 

Cent 

Persons 

Injured 

Per 

Cent 

Going straight 

Turning right 

Turning left 

Backing 

Skidding 

Car parked or standing still 
Slowing down or stopping 
Miscellaneous 

29,200 

450 

1.330 

320 

2,070 

910 

520 

200 

83.4 

1.3 

3.8 
.9 

5.9 
2.6 
1.5 

.6 

992,660 

30,360 

91,080 

21,120 

59,400 

62.040 

59,400 

3,940 

75.2 

2.3 

6.9 

1.6 

4.5 

4.7 

4.5 

.3 

Total 

35,000 

100.0 

1,320,000 

100.0 


TABLE 8. ROAD LOCATION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 



Persons 

Killed 

Per 

Cent 

Persons 

I njured 

Per 

Cent 

Between intersections 

Rural intersections 

Highway 

Driveway 

Curve 

Street intersections 

Railroad crossing 

Bridge 

10,150 

1,300 

9,930 

390 

3,320 

7,140 

2,070 

700 

29.0 

3.7 

28.4 
1.1 
9.5 

20.4 
5.9 
2.0 

477,160 

33,000 

163,680 

22,440 

50.160 
548,520 

7,880 

17.160 

36.1 

2.5 

12.4 

1.7 

3.8 
41.6 

.6 

1.3 

Total 

35,000 

100.0 

1.320,000 

100.0 
-1 
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the open road, either speeding between intersections or becoming in¬ 
volved with other cars or with pedestrians where two streets or high¬ 
ways cross. 

It was late afternoon or early evening (Table 9) either on a Saturday 


TABLE 9. HOURS OF OCCURRENCE OF ACCIDENTS 



Persons 

Killed 

Per 

Cent 

12 to 1 A.M. 

1,730 

4.9 

1 to 6 A.M. 

4,740 

13.5 

6 to 7 A.M. 

520 

1.5 

7 to 8 A.M. 

800 

2.3 

8 to 9 A.M. 

880 

2.5 

9 to 10 A.M. 

1,040 

3.0 

10 to 11 A.M. 

980 

2.8 

11 to 12 A.M. 

1,040 

3.0 

12 to 1 P.M. 

1,040 

3.0 

1 to 2 P.M. 

1,150 

3.3 

2 to 3 P.M. 

1,300 

3.7 

3 to 4 P.M. 

1,560 

4.5 

4 to 5 P.M. 

1,870 

5.3 

5 to 6 P.M. 

2,170 

6.2 

6 to 7 P.M. 

2,590 

7.4 

7 to 8 P.M. 

3,110 

8.9 

8 to 9 P.M. 

2,670 

7.6 

9 to 10 P.M. 

2,070 

5.9 

10 to 11 P.M. 

1,920 

5.5 

11 to 12 P.M. 

1,820 

5.2 

Total 

35,000 

100.0 


Persons 

Injured 


48,840 

121,960 

19.800 
36,960 
40,920 
40,920 
48,840 

55.440 
58,080 

55.440 

64.680 
80,520 

97.680 
106.920 

91.080 

99.800 
79.200 

64.680 
55.440 

52.800 


Per 

Cent 


1,320,000 


3.7 
9.2 

1.5 

2.8 
3.1 

3.1 
3.7 

4.2 

4.4 
4.2 

4.9 
6.1 

7.4 
8.1 

6.9 

7.6 
6.0 

4.9 
4.2 
4.0 


100.0 


TABLE 10. DAYS OF OCCURRENCE OF ACCIDENTS 



Persons 

Per 

Persons 

Per 


Killed 

Cent 

Injured 

Cent 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

7,140 

4,480 

3,780 

4,060 

4,130 

4,690 

6,720 

20.4 
12.8 
10.8 
11.6 
11.8 

13.4 
19.2 

237.600 

171.600 
153,120 
163,680 
170,280 
182,160 
241.560 

18.0 

13.0 

11.6 

12.4 

12.9 

13.8 

18.3 

Total 

35.000 

100.0 

1,320,000 

100.0 
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or on a Sunday (Table 10) when our typical driver had his accident. 
The traffic was heavy, as it usually is at that time of day, and no doubt 
he was tired, fretful, and eager to get home. Other drivers were in a 
hurry, too, and there were numerous pedestrians to add to the general 
confusion. It is interesting to note (Table 9) that the peak hour for 
fatalities was between seven and eight P.M. while that for injuries was 
between five and six P.M. A clue to this apparent inconsistency is not 
difficult to find. Most of the nation is under cover of dusk or darkness 
much of the year between the hours of seven and eight in the evening, 
and accidents happening at night are more likely to be fatal than those 
occurring during daylight. 

Finally, our typical accident driver last year was driving a private 
passenger car (Table 11), and not a truck, bus or taxicab. 

There’s your picture of the typical highway villain. He’s just an 
average driver, quite different from the reckless rattle-brain you ex¬ 
pected him to be. If your picture fits the frame (and whose doesn't 
with a little trimming here or a-little stretching there?) it is time to do 
some serious thinking. The statistics for next year will be as distress¬ 
ing as those on these pages. You don’t want to be numbered among 
them. 


TABLE 11. TYPES OF MOTOR VEHICLES INVOLVED 
IN FATAL AND NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS 



Vehicles in 
Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Vehicles in 
Non-Fatal 
Accidents 

Per 

Cent 

Passenger car 

28,760 

78.0 

1,140,160 

82 3 

Commercial car 

6,530 

17.7 

169.020 

12 2 

Taxi 

220 

.6 

30.480 

2.2 

Bus 

440 

1.2 

18,010 

1 3 

Motorcycle 

770 

2.1 

22.170 

1 6 

All others 

150 

.4 

5.560 

L .U 

.4 

Total 

36,870 

100.0 

1.385.400 

100.0 


Reprinted, with some abridgment, from the booklet Here 
Today-Gone Tomorrow by permission of the Travelers 
Insurance Company. Hartford. Connecticut. 



Using as a suggestive model Typical Accident, write a 

brief interpretation of any of the following tables First 

determme your reader-group, and direct your information 
to that group. Do not argue. 
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a. GENERAL INFORMATION ON CENTRE 
COUNTY FARMS, 1931-37 


Items 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Per Cent 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Electricity 

41 

43 

46 

50 

51 

51 

55 

Running water 

50 

46 

49 

56 

54 

52 

54 

Bath 

23 

21 

23 

24 

28 

29 

30 

Furnace 

27 

25 

30 

37 

36 

36 

34 

Radio 

50 

48 

54 

60 

57 

69 

72 


Source: School of Agriculture, 
The Pennsylvania State College. 


b. RELATION OF EDUCATION TO LABOR INCOME AND 
OTHER FACTORS OF CENTRE COUNTY 

FARMERS, 1931-37 


Education 
of Operator, 
Classified 

Num¬ 
ber of 
Farms 

Average Per Farm 

Ani¬ 

mal 

units 

Value 

of 

pur¬ 

chased 

feed 

Total 

acres 

Gross 

re¬ 

ceipts 

Gross 
re¬ 
ceipts 
in per 
cent of 
capital 

Pro¬ 

ductive 

man 

work 

units 

per 

man 

Labor 

income 

7-year average 

Grade school 
Attended H. S. 
H. S. graduate 
Att. college 

Coll, graduate 

818 

222 

108 

63 

51 

23 

26 

22 

25 

26 

228 

334 

188 

263 

583 

163.4 

158.6 

141.9 

147.6 

174.9 

2335 

3019 

2105 

2806 

4693 

22 

23 

20 

22 

29 

249 

278 

265 

280 

290 

S+128 
+ 176 
+ 155 
+ 166 
+478 



24 

260 

160.4 

2543 

23 




Source: Ibid. 
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c. ACTIONS OF PEDESTRIANS RESULTING IN 
DEATHS AND INJURIES—12 MONTHS 



Pe¬ 

destrians 

Killed 

Per 

Cent 

Pe¬ 

destrians 

Injured 

Per 

Cent 

Crossing at intersection: 

With signal 

190 

1.5 

15,390 

5.3 

Against signal 

740 

5.9 

34,560 

11.9 

No signal 

2,150 

17.2 

48,210 

16.6 

Diagonally 

210 

1.7 

3,490 

1.2 

Crossing between intersections 

3,950 

31.6 

74,630 

25.7 

Waiting for or getting on or off 
street car 

40 

.3 

1,450 

.5 

Standing on safety isle 

50 

.4 

1,160 

.4 

Getting on or off other vehicle 

140 

1.1 

3,190 

1.1 

Children playing in street 

650 

5.2 

34,850 

12.0 

At work in road 

500 

4.0 

7,840 

2.7 

Riding or hitching on vehicle 

120 

1.0 

3,490 

1.2 

Coming from behind parked car 

890 

7.1 

38.910 

13.4 

Walking on rural highway 

2,270 

18.2 

11,330 

3.9 

Not on roadway 

310 

2.5 

7,550 

2.6 

Miscellaneous 

290 

2.3 

4,350 

1.5 

Total 

12,500 

100.0 

290,400 

100.0 


Source: The Travelers Insurance 
Company, op. cit. 


2. As your instructor may direct, find a table or graph of 

your own choosing, and interpret it for a predetermined 
group. 

3. Using the chart Crime Among Various Groups (section IV, 

this chapter), interpret the findings for native-born whites' 
For foreign-bom whites. 
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EVALUATION BY STANDARDS 


I. CRITICISM DEFINED 

When students are asked to write a criticism, they too fre¬ 
quently produce an assemblage of faultfindings or a potpourri 
of personal prejudice. Likewise, when reading the word Criti¬ 
cism (with a capital C), they too frequently visualize newspaper 
columns about books, plays, or music, those columns penned 
by an acid individual who, giving up the battle of life, has re¬ 
treated to a dusty room, there to emit periodic snarls. This 
student misapprehension is due to a confusion over the scope 
and meaning of the word criticism. 

Accurately, criticism is a process of evaluation, of analyzing 
a subject in order to determine its worth. That subject may 
be anything from grandmother’s apple pie to a college dormi¬ 
tory. What is more, the critic may find both pie and dormitory 
to be amazingly “good.” Nevertheless, a process of criticism 
has taken place, for an evaluation has been made. Thus, to 
redefine: criticism is neither a catalogue of shortcomings nor 
an inventory of praise; it consists in weighing the “good 
against the “bad,” and from the result arriving at an estimate 

of worth. 


II. EVALUATION BY STANDARDS 

Now, our personal likes and dislikes are of great importance 
to ourselves; but unless we are experts or quite famous people 
the} are of little interest, and of less value, to others. For this 
reason, in order to evaluate effectively for a public we must pro¬ 
duce something better than “I-don’t-like-it-because-it’s-green.” 
We must set up some measuring stick outside ourselves, some 
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objective testing device, against which we match our subject. 
For instance, when asking inventors to submit models of semi¬ 
automatic rifles, the United States Ordnance Department 
stated that each model meet the following requirements: 


First: It must be of the self-loading type, adapted to function with 
the service cartridge. 

Second: The weight must not exceed nine pounds. 

Third: It must be well balanced and be adapted to shoulder firing. 

Fourth: It must be simple, strong and compact, and adapted to 
ease of manufacture. 

Fifth: It must be so designed that the magazine can be fed from clips 
or chargers. 

Sixth: It must be entirely semiautomatic; i.e., so designed that it is 
impossible to fire more than one shot with each squeeze of the 
trigger. 

Seventh: The mechanism must be so designed as to preclude the 
possibility of premature unlocking. Preferably the bolt should 
be positively locked at the instant of firing. 

Eighth: The use of special oil or grease or other material applied to 
the cartridge should not be necessary to the proper functioning 
of the weapon. 1 


In this manner, models were not assayed on any variable 
personal basis, but were selected or rejected according to 
how closely they met United States Government specifi¬ 
cations. In short, the process was one of evaluation by fixed 
standards. 


Assuming now that you are asked to evaluate a college dormi¬ 
tory, a local shop, a type of lantern submitted for use by con¬ 
struction companies, how. do you go about it? Your first ques¬ 
tion must be, Does the object (dormitory, lantern) fulfill the 
demands of its type? This simply means, Does it do what it’s 
supposed to? How does it compare with other similar objects? 
(Will a knife cut? Will a bucket hold water? Will a dormi- 
tory accommodate students safely and comfortably?) From 
s fundamental question of effectiveness will stem other 
characteristics essential to the general—sometimes called “the 
ideal —type. These characteristics form the bases of com- 

by * e kmdneSS ° f Mr ‘ L * J ‘ Hathaway, editor of The 
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parison by which the object for evaluation is judged. Here is 
an example: 


CRITICISM OF THE BOONE HUNTING KNIFE 

A hunting knife to meet the requirements of skinning, 
work with fish, and the usual needs of camp and field 
should possess certain underlying qualities. First, since 
too long a blade tends to snap, and one too short is inade¬ 
quate for many camp operations, the blade should 
measure not less than five nor more than eight inches in 
length, and be about a quarter of an inch thick at its widest portion. 
Whether the blade is curved (saber-type) or straight, whether double 
or single edged, are matters of personal preference, and need not be 
considered here. The steel should be of high carbon content (upwards 
of three quarters of one per cent) in order that the knife may hold its 
edge without resharpening for at least three days of normal field 
activity. A blade folding into the handle is not recommended; the 
handle groove housing the blade soon blisters the user’s hand. Next, 
for ease of employment the handle and blade should be so proportioned 
that the knife will balance when the index finger is placed at a point 
an inch to the rear of the guard. The safest guard is the cross-type, 
which protects both thumb and finger of the user. As to the handle, 
since bone and staghorn chip easily, a five and one half inch handle 
made up of a series of rubber or leather washers ringing the central 
steel shaft and secured at the end by a metal knob will give the best 
service. The entire knife should weigh about five ounces. As to price, 
a ; serviceable domestic knife of the kind just described usually costs 
anywhere from $1.75 to $2.50, dependent upon certain refinements 
which may or may not appeal to the user’s personal taste. 

Now, let us see how the Boone hunting and fishing 
knife meets these standards. Available either curved 
or straight, the Boone blade measures six inches and 
is apparently of good carbon steel: I have used such a 
knife for all kinds of field work six or seven days at a 
time without resharpening. Equipped with cross-type 
guard and handle of leather washers, the knife balances, however, 
only fairly well. The handle apparently is too heavy for the blade, 
and the washers have a tendency to separate, especially in dry weather. 

The complete knife weighs four and a half ounces 
The final and is pr i ce( j a t $2.25. Thus, in the light of this 

‘'* luahon evidence, I should say that the Boone is approxi¬ 

mately 90 per cent efficient. 


The specific 

object 

matched 

against 

the standards 

of the type 


AJialysis for 
determining 
and setting 
up the 
demands of 
the type 
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Now, can you not apply this method of criticism to an auto¬ 
mobile, a rushing plan, a proposed tax bill, an instructor, a re¬ 
quired course? It consists in essence of setting up your stand¬ 
ards for a general type, and then matching a specific object 
against them. 

Whether, as in the example above, your criticism follows the 
plan of three major divisions depends somewhat upon your own 
taste and the nature of your subject. Frequently as each 
standard is posed, the corresponding quality in the specific 
object is discussed, a minor evaluation made, and so on, until 
the ultimate major evaluation. Another plan (“the method of 
issues”) comprises putting your standards as affirmative ques¬ 
tions, and then proceeding with the specific evaluation. 

Example: 

Will the machine operate for eight hours at a maximum cost of 
not more than $4.25? 

Are parts for replacement easily secured? 

Does the machine carry a three-year guarantee against defective 
workmanship? . . . 

Note that for a completely favorable evaluation all these 
questions must be answered Yes. 


III. STANDARDS FOR STANDARDS 


rpr^i?^ he °*- e i Ct fulfin the demands of its type? was, as you 
recall, the initial question toward choice of standards. How- 

of e stnnH Ce d eaCh daSS (l 1 M typ>e) ° f ° bjeCt a fresh set 

°, f . ^ndards, no one rule can govern every case. However 

all standards must themselves meet four tests: 1 


L f^ dards ™ ust belon S to the same class or type as 
the object. A fife should not be judged by the musical 
reqmrem^ts of a drum. A coal-oil lamp should™ t^e 
condemned because it isn’t a Mazda; neither should m 
engineering building be praised for its resemblance alone 
to a Greek temple. Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities is fre 

nlrkp 7 deprecated as inaccurate history; however 
Dickens was writing not history but fiction. * 

1 See selections F, G. and H at the end of this chapter. 
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The standards must be fair. A ten-dollar radio should 
be evaluated in relation to its price and its own capabili¬ 
ties. Certain books and motion pictures are often de¬ 
nounced as unfit for children, although neither, perhaps, 
was intended for juvenile consumption. To praise or 
blame on the basis of a standard for twelve-year-olds is 
to impose a rather restricted criterion. An effective safe¬ 
guard against this sort of judgment is to ask again, What 
is the object supposed to do? 

The standards must be specific and restricted. To say 
that an automobile should be cheaply operated is to say 
worse than nothing. To say that it should run for twenty 
miles on a gallon of gasoline is to set up a real standard. 
Below is a list of vague words frequently doing poor duty 
as standards. Contrast them with their specific counter¬ 
parts: 


Ineffective 

Durable 

Adequate 

Sufficiently wide 
Easily repaired 


Specific 

At least three years of service without major 
repairs. 

Able to withstand a temperature of 200° F. over 
a six-hour period. 

Fourteen inches. 

Possesses interchangeable parts. 


Thus the need for a definite statement of the maximum 
and minimum range of each standard; or if you like a 
Latin phrase, for a terminus a quo and a terminus ad quern. 
Obviously, this limitation of standard will also be aided 
by definition when necessary. In the statement, This 
wire endures a twenty-five pound strain for six months 
without work-hardening,” the term work-hardening would 
require definition for many people. 

The standards must be relatively stable. Passing fads 
must not be mistaken for permanent qualities of per¬ 
formance or utility. Rather than insisting on Sealed-Kay 
headlights, require lamps which cast a beam so many 
feet ahead and are watertight. Rather than specifying 
Robinson’s Kover-Krome, ask for paint consisting o 
per cent linseed oil, 14 per cent mineral pigment. Naturally 
many objects have for years possessed unchanging quail- 
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ties—sterling silver, Cordovan leather. When such is the 
case, these objects may be used as standards, but only 
because their own stability ensures stability of standard. 

IV. HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL STANDARDS 

Frequently you will be asked to evaluate an object from the 
past, a campaign of Napoleon, a code of conduct, a method of 
printing. Now, judged by today’s standards, a spinning wheel, 
is either a) an antique, or b ) junk; but, as we have seen, it 
would be unfair to condemn it for failure at the work of a ma¬ 
chine-age thread spinner. The proper means of evaluation is to 
ask of the spinning wheel, What was it supposed to do in its own 
day? How well did it do it then? How did it compare with 
similar devices of its time? So also, to scorn Brutus because he 
committed suicide is to judge him by Christian morality, and 
to forget that, based on correct Roman conduct, the end of 
Brutus was an honorable end. Thus, certain objects can be 
fairly judged only in relation to the standards of the time which 

pr ^. the ™- Such a Point of view implies what is often 
called historical perspective.” 

Just as yesterday’s essential domestic device may become to¬ 
day s junk, so an igloo in Alaska may prove a puddle in Africa 
This is to condemn neither igloo nor African climate; it is merely 
to say that many objects must be assessed in relation to the£ 
location. Certain buildings, customs such as the siesta local 
variances in the type frequency, and time of meals are to te 
evaluated after considering how well they fulfill the demands 

unposed by the place in which they exist. Geographical 1 per 
spective is here employed. fc^pnicai per- 

V. THE QUESTION OF PERSONAL STANDARDS 

ro *» 

sstzsuT-z cluded from Xt 

=3 

its Mse ^ -JrS 
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fully, and be made up entirely of blondes, is to place an over¬ 
weening importance upon one’s personal predilections. Should, 
however, you feel it necessary to bring in your own preferences, 
label them—and plainly label them—for what they are! 
(“While any dark color is suitable for the seats, the author pre¬ 
fers blue.” “In choosing pipe tobacco, taste can be determined 
only by the smoker. I personally have found that equal parts 
of Virginia, Turkish, and Perique insure a satisfactory smoke.") 

On the other hand, many interesting—and sometimes worth¬ 
while—evaluations can be written which are based on personal 
standards alone. Your college room, your last—or next— 
tweeds, a taste in detective stories might well be developed in 
this manner. However, such standards—like personal opinion 
in an earlier chapter—should not go unlabeled. 

VI. A NOTE ON LITERARY EVALUATION 

While an adequate treatment of literary criticism is beyond 
the scope of this volume, some small mention of it should be 
made here. 

“Of the making of books there is no end," and an outstand¬ 
ing book by its very nature imposes its own standards. How¬ 
ever, if you wish a starting point for the study and practice of 
literary criticism, you will do well to ask of any book, as did 
Coleridge, “What was the author trying to do? How well did 
he do it? Was it worth doing?" These initial questions form 
valuable bases. 

Additionally, you must remember that the book critic to 
his first task as evaluator frequently adds a second, that of ex¬ 
plainer or appreciator. H. L. Mencken having satisfied himself 
of the value of many American writers, then set about explain¬ 
ing and pointing out their high qualities to the American public. 
In the realm of pictures, John Ruskin (frequently in error by 
today’s standards) performed a similar task for Turner, the 
artist. Moreover, newly discovered information concerning 
the life and technique of an author may dictate a new assessment 
of his work. Quite often, too, a critic is led to feel that an 
author’s permanent literary worth has been over- or underes¬ 
timated. He then begins a revaluation. 

For the critic’s function of interpreter, appreciator, and 
evaluator certain minimum requirements are needed: He should 
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be a) if not an expert, at least an eager and constant student in 
his field; b) he should be fair; c ) he should be logical; d) he should 
be acutely aware of relative values; and e) he should seek to 
interest his particular group of readers. 

EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 


Define criticism. 

Explain the meaning of evaluation by standards. 

Why is a chapter on evaluation included in a textbook 
of this type? 

Of what practical use is a knowledge of the techniques of 

evaluation? Name a number of situations in which it 
might be valuable. 

What is the first question to be asked in determining 
standards? 

What are the tests which adequate standards must them¬ 
selves meet? 

Explain what is meant by specific standards. Illustrate. 
Define terminus a quo and terminus ad quern. Demon¬ 
strate the relationship to standards of these phrases. 

Why may the process of definition be necessary to an 
adequate evaluation by standards? 

Explain the meaning of historical perspective. Geograph¬ 
ical perspective. 

Show how possession of these perspectives may be of use 
m evaluation. 9 

1nt ^ personal standards? Why should they 
be labeled for what they are? y 

List a number of subjects suitable for personal evaluation 
Explain the statement, “An outstanding book by its very 
nature unposes its own standards.” Y ^ 

ar ? Coleridge’s fundamental standards of literary 
criticism. Do you find them useful? ary 


B 
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2. Using those standards, write a four-hundred word evalua¬ 
tion. 

an automobile a newspaper 

a college dormitory a college course or 

a college boardinghouse curriculum 

a high-school building a college yearbook 

a high-school curriculum a classroom 

an instructor a type of carpet to be used 

a tennis court by a chain of hotels 

a hunting rifle an electric refrigerator 


C 

From the following list choose a subject for an evaluation by 
personal standards. 


a mystery novel 
a fraternity dance 
a dance orchestra 
an easy chair 
a bedroom 
a workshop 
a radio shack 
an ash tray 
a summer camp 


a perfume 
a dentifrice 
a homesite 
a vacation spot 
a hunting lodge 
a college wardrobe 
a pipe tobacco 
a bridge partner 
a roommate 


D 

Which of the items below are adapted to historical evalua¬ 
tion? Which geographical? Is there any overlapping? 


Benedict Arnold 

the Kentucky rifle 

the Japanesecustomof hara-kiri 

Harris tweeds 

primogeniture 

Robert E. Lee 

Monticello 

“Down Maine way we eat pie 
for breakfast.” 

“West of the Mississippi there 
is no law; west of the Pecos 
there is no God.” 


“54-40 or Fight!” 
the teepee 
the cotton-gin 

“Let every British sailor be 
served a ration of lime juice 
twice a day.” 

Juliet 

a stagecoach 
vendetta 
code duello 

the Empire State Building 
tarboosh (Arab headdress) 
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E 

To the standards below apply the tests given under section 
III of this chapter. 

BEFORE BUYING A CAR—ASK 
YOURSELF THESE 6 QUESTIONS 

1. Has it proper weight distribution? 

2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 

3. Is it economical to run? 

4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it all-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 

F 

1. To the standards below, apply the tests given under sec¬ 
tion III of this chapter. 


GOVERNMENT 

For, indeed, no form of government is of any use among bad men; 
and any form will work in the hands of the good; but the essence of 
all government among good men is this, that it is mainly occupied in 
the production and recognition of human worth, and in the detection 
and extinction of human unworthiness; and every Government which 
produces and recognises worth, will also inevitably use the worth it 
has found to govern with; and therefore fall into some approxima¬ 
tion to such a system as I have described. And, as I told you I do 
not contend for names, nor particular powers—though I state those 
which seem to me most advisable; on the contrary, I know that the 
precise extent of authorities must be different in every nation at 
different times, and ought to be so, according to their circumstances 
and character; and all that I assert with confidence is the^SSw 

that'is definab ‘ e lmitS ’ ° f SOme such auth °rities as these! 

taken not of' ° ne ’ * ^ men ShaU be looked ^er and 

in A h f P i U ‘? n f’ fr ° m which 111086 wh0 need help may get it 
III. A prudential one, which shall not let Deonle riia irTLI 

places for coal, nor make railroads where they are not wanted; Zd 
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which shall also, with true providence, insist on their digging in right 
places for coal, in a safe manner, and making railroads where they are 
wanted. 

IV. A martial one, which will punish knaves and make idle per¬ 
sons work. 

V. An instructive one, which shall tell everybody what it is their 
[s/c] duty to know, and be ready pleasantly to answer questions if 
anybody asks them. 

VI. A deliberate and decisive one, which shall judge by law, and 
amend or make law. 

VII. An exemplary one, which shall show what is loveliest in the 
art of life. 

You may divide or name those several offices as you will, or they 
may be divided in practice as expediency may recommend; the plan 
I have stated merely puts them all into the simplest forms and re¬ 
lations. 

From Time and Tide by John Ruskin. 

2. If you do not agree with these standards, compose a set 
which you feel are more valid. 

G 

In testing their own theories of a particular germ as the sole 
cause of a particular disease, bacteriologists employ the stand¬ 
ards below. Known as Koch's Postulates jor any Microbic Dis¬ 
ease, they were formulated by Robert Koch (1843-1910), dis¬ 
coverer of the pathogenic germ of tuberculosis. 

a. You must uniformly find a certain microbe. 

b. You must be able to make a pure culture of this microbe. 

c. You must be able to reproduce the condition (i.e., of the dis¬ 
ease) by the injection of the culture. 

1. From your knowledge of evaluation by standards, demon¬ 
strate the validity of these postulates. 

2. Can you make a similar set to test the effectiveness of an 

antiseptic?j 

H 

Adapting the standards below, from them write an evaluation 
of your college debating team: 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO JUDGES 

You are requested to determine which team should be awarded the 
decision. In general you are to consider the merits of the debate and 
not the merits of the question; you are to determine which team has 
done the more effective debating. In rendering your decision you are 
to consider the following points of comparison between the teams: 

a. Which team shows a more complete knowledge of the subject? 

b. Which team shows throughout the debate a greater skill in 
analysis of the question? 

*c. Which team shows superior skill in using arguments backed up 
by evidence and in building up a logical case? 

*d. Which team shows greater skill in refutation and rebuttal? 

e. Which team is superior in delivery, including platform manners, 
voice, bodily action, enunciation, ability in extemporaneous 
speech, and in the use of English? 

/. Which team is superior in persuasiveness, including tact, humor, 
fair-mindedness, and similar qualities? (Distinguish genuine 
argument from mere oratorical embellishment.) 

(Although no mathematical percentages should be assigned to the 
various items above, it is agreed that in general material and argument 
are more important than delivery. The more weighty points are 
marked*.) 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


REPORTING THE WORK OF OTHERS 


I. THE BOOK REVIEW 

In order to serve the practical use to which you most fre¬ 
quently put it, the review is considered here in the light of its 
fundamental purpose—that of informing others of the content 
of books, whether fiction, fact, prose, or poetry. As we shall 
see, the intent of the reviewer differs basically from the aim of 
the critic. Whereas the reviewer is reporter and informant, the 
critic is interpreter and evaluator. The critic asks, What is 
this book worth? Where is its place in the stream of literature? 
How important is that place? As a result, the term book critic 
is commonly synonymous with literary critic , for the critic deals 
with what he hopes at the least are the durable values of litera¬ 
ture. Not so the reviewer; he is more concerned with the con¬ 
temporary and immediate purposes of his material; moreover, 
that material need make no pretense to literature: a treatise on 
steel, a handbook of dress design, a theory of economics in 
fact, any book about which people want information—is the 
province of the reviewer. In supplying such information he 
assumes that his readers are unfamiliar with the material under 
review. The critic, though often making the same assumption, 
need not necessarily make it, as when, for instance, he reval- 
uates or reinterprets some old and well-known work. Now, 
although distinctions of this sort are of degree rather than kind, 
and shade off into one another according to the emphasis of 
the reviewer-critic, your purposes will be served if you remember 
that while the critic asks, What is this book worth?, the reviewer 
—pursuing a different goal—inquires, What is this book about. 

For whom is it intended? 
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Keeping these differences in mind, read for further analysis 
this representative review: 


Young Winston Churchill: Soldier of Fortune . By Richard 
Harding Davis. Illustrated from photographs. 41 pp. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


So acute and clear-sighted is this portrait of England’s leader as 
a youth that one has to think twice to realize it was written thirty- 
five years ago when Winston Churchill was only 32. Richard Hard¬ 
ing Davis knew him in the Boer War, first as comrade, later as a 
member of the opposing army, and then again as a friend in the 
United States, and always he admired him, and certainly he would 
not have been surprised at the heroic role Churchill plays today, for 

it is evident in every line that he recognized the potentialities of a 
great man. 


This sketch, reprinted from “Soldiers of Fortune,” shows us the 
young politician whose arrogance never outran his sincerity or his 
bnlhance and the soldier whose foolhardiness was more than 
equaled by courage We see him as a slender red-haired young 
man in evening clothes making his first public speech in a manner 
which was nearly scandalous in those days. We are told of his 
daring escape from a Boer prison, and after the war we see him 
as one of the youngest members of the House of Commons “admin 
istermg advice and reproof to Balfour and ChambeZn, Kitch^r' 

should gm eV6n Sh ° Wing the Prime Mil >ister th e way he 


*\epnntea from 


Passion of TH' ^ ^ 


uy 


iStSrrr th,t . ^ 

diagramed below: ’ he characteri stic patterns 
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Classification-; 


Objective 

summary 


Evaluation 




Thus, each review consists normally of three 

tion, summary (either critical or ™ to understand 

Let us now examine each of these parts in 

its function. 

1. The classification is made as a P rellI “"^ means 

the reader the content and purpos jjr yoU 

portrait of England’s leader as a you • • • erature of 
were deeply interested in, let us say, the literature 
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stamp-collecting, you would probably thank a reviewer 
for informing you that The Antigua Stamp was a novel, 
not a book for philatelists. In like manner, discovering 
that The World of Stamps was classified as “a book for 
the beginning collector” you would pass on to information 
more suited to your veteran status. Thus, when writing 
a review, classify the book immediately, in order that 
your reader will at once have a general idea of the confines 
of its subject matter. Some typical classifications follow: 

Murder at the Manse, latest bloodcurdler from the pen of 
Jason Blank, . . . 

In the field of American historical novels, few writers have 
surpassed Kenneth Williams . . . 

Intended for children, Miss Lopez’ touching story of a 
Mexican girlhood . . . 

Written for the young married couple, Management of Per¬ 
sonal Income presents ways and means for more economical 
use of the home, as opposed to the office, dollar ... 

This collection of one-act plays arranged for performance 
by amateur groups . . . 

Mr. Martinson’s biography of Sheraton, famed English 
furniture maker, . . . 

New Alloys for Old Metals is a record of research in steel 
manufacture conducted by General Laboratories . . . 

For additional classifications see The Saturday Review of 
Literature, The New York Times Book Review , almost 
any metropolitan daily, the book sections of The New 
Republic or The New Yorker. In making your own classi¬ 
fications, however, do not type a book merely as ‘‘this 
piece of writing.” 

2. The summary, 1 second division of the review, is a digest 
of the essential subject matter of the book. It should 
therefore present the reader with a clear idea not only 
of the content of the book, but also of the relative im¬ 
portance attached by the original author to each part of 

1 For a highly effective example see selection D at the end of this chapter. 
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the book. To illustrate, a condensation of Tom Sawyer 
which devotes two paragraphs to the whitewashing inci¬ 
dent, two more to Tom’s robber band, yet dismisses Becky 
Thatcher, Injun Joe and the cave in four or five sentences 
is a false summary. Its misplaced emphasis distorts the 
original picture and fails to preserve the relative value of 
the incidents mentioned. Similarly, imagine a condensa¬ 
tion of David Copperfield giving over most of its space to 
Mr. Murdstone but excluding Uriah Heep and Agnes 
Wickfield. As well write a history of the United States 
without mentioning Abraham Lincoln. 

Although the review is primarily a report, most reviews 
contain, as we shall see, some evaluation. Frequently, 
this evaluation is contained within the summary. When 
this is so, the result is called a “critical summary,” one 
which provides the reader with a simultaneous knowledge 
of the book and the reviewer’s opinion. To illustrate the 
critical summary, here is a recasting of the second para¬ 
graph of the review Young Winston Churchill with words 
expressing the reviewer’s opinion inserted and italicized. 

This valuable sketch reprinted from “Soldiers of Fortune” 
shows us unforgettably the young politician whose arrogance 
never outran his sincerity or his brilliance. . . . The author 
deftly pictures him as a slender red-haired young man. . . . 
Breathlessly we read of his daring escape from a Boer Prison; 
and after the war, in one of the most engaging passages of the 
book, we see him among the youngest members, etc., etc. . .. 

A critical summary, be it of praise or of blame, thus needs 
but a concluding sentence to carry the reviewer’s esti¬ 
mate of worth, of which more later. 

Whether your summary, however, be reportorial or crit¬ 
ical, here are some further aids for its composition: 

a. Have a clear knowledge of the matter to be con¬ 
densed. “First read the book and then think it 
over” may sound like obvious advice, but expe¬ 
rience shows the need for it. 

b. Before writing, determine not only the important 
parts of the original, but also the relative impor¬ 
tance of each part in its connection with the whole. 
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Preservation of relative values helps you to preserve 
the spirit and value of the original. 

c. Don’t try to tell everything. Many interesting but 
unimportant points must be omitted, for the re¬ 
viewer is subject to somewhat the same limitations 
as the user of a partial analysis. (See Chap. 4, 
section II.) 

d. When suspense adds vitally to the interest of a book, 

do not, as the saying goes, “give the plot away.” 

You have met the man, haven’t you, who insists on 

divulging the outcome of the mystery story you’re 
reading? 

e. Admit only significant matter. Matter is significant 

when (1) it is important in itself (the cave adven¬ 
ture in Tom Sawyer; Dr. Manet’s prison life in A 
Tale of Two Cities ); and (2) when, though appar¬ 
ently unimportant, it symbolizes larger meanings 
(Tom Sawyer’s “I done it,” as he takes the blame 
for Becky Thatcher’s mishavior in school; Dora 
Spenlow’s pagoda dog-house in David Copperfield 
Both details, though small, throw light on charac- 

j • 

/. Compress events into a phrase or sentence. 


Examples: 

Aft er perilous encounters with the Indians, a two-year 
stay in Nevada, near-death from starvation Askins 

FrandS “’ Where began h * -S 

senate ? career that terminated in the 

senate and the campaign cry of ’58. “Askins and Free 


While the book deals in part with whaling vessels dinner 
ships, and the blockade runners of t j 9 



When reviewing novels or short stories avoid the 
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h. Quote, but quote briefly or with elisions (“ . . . ”), 
significant passages in order to preserve the spirit 
and value of the original. 

i. An ounce of specific detail is worth a pound of gen¬ 
eralization. 


General: Many adventures, plenty of humor, and a fine 
heroine are encountered in this book. 

Specific: The escape from France by means of a speed¬ 
boat under machine-gun fire; the hilarious incident of the 
red-faced Korps-Kommandanlur and the Gallic mule 
CAch, das Teufelspferdry, the blonde, bright figure o 
Jennifer Page—all combine to make this book one of 
the most amazing of the year. 

j. To secure brevity of style employ participles and 
appositives: 

Patenting the process, Sir Henry Bessemer, its inven¬ 


tor, . . . 

Emigrating westward, the Moravians, so named from 
their country of origin, settled near New Philadelphi , 
principal town of Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

3 The evaluation—although more the concern of the cnbc— 
3 ' is nevertheless a necessary part of your tnfonnaUve de- 

If taking the book as its own standard, you tee 
that it has failed or succeeded in accomplishing i s P 

ssssss Kissr*— 

tion are given below: 

Although this book purports: to be, a 

Civil War, too much space is devoted t of 

campaign, Xch, though 

i See Chap. 7. section VI. R . cranky?, selection E at the end 

1 See Mr. Fadiman’s review. Or Am / J 
of this chapter. 
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The beautiful Eastern schoolmarm, her cowboy squire, and 
the dastardly rustler from over the border are the stock figures 

of this stock Western. Indeed, it is so stock as to be worse 
than mediocre. 

This book carries a full treatment of the surtax problem, and 
explains with unusual clarity the implications of 77B. It is 
therefore highly recommended to manufacturers and general 
businessmen alike. 


As we have seen, if a critical summary precedes your 
evaluation, only a concluding evaluatory sentence or two 
is needed. When composing the longer evaluation follow¬ 
ing an objective summary, however, you may find these 
additional suggestions helpful: 

a. Again, be specific. Do not be content with “this is 
an interesting book/’ or “this is a poor book.” 
Isolate the chief point of interest or shortcoming, 
and comment accordingly: 

This book, treating fully the problem of the immigrant 
is particUariy interesting for the light it throws on the 
disillusioned but hopeful postwar immigrant. 

While the story is an unusual one, the author’s jerky 
style frequently slows up the narrative, as witness, “The 
crackling clack of massive machines fighting for mastery 
exasperated him.” y 


b. Support your evaluation by evidence. 1 Should you 
wish to insert a personal opinion, label it with “per- 

ZZ1 / eel 'S in ; my own iud * ment " <* 

innately, I simply don t care for dog stories ” 

" ^ e T// h l^ iCa ‘ Clkhe ? Compelling, 'arrestee, 
a must, trenchant, mordant study, novel of great 

P f !TT' f ra nk, should be read by all ihought- 

ful Americans these are critical jargon, wWch 

currency, represent fewer and fewer 

SSiv, “'*• ' ,ld ' n * 1 * 1 i«tanent i, a, 

ssssKessassE 
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II. THE CONDENSATION 


As we have seen, a summary is a digest of a longer work which 
preserves the point of view and value of the original. The term 
is commonly applied to any type of condensation; for each 
type—no matter its exact name—requires the maker to dis¬ 
tinguish the significant from the nonessential. Thus, the princi¬ 
ples governing the book-review summary apply with slight var¬ 
iation to the epitome, the precis, 1 the synopsis, and the abstract. 
Since the distinctive meaning of these words is easily ascer¬ 
tained in any dictionary, and since you are aware of their basic 
implication, no more need be said of them here. 

However, the abstract merits further treatment both because 
it imposes special restrictions on the writer, and because it is in 
such frequent demand by men wanting a concise survey of the 
important literature of a profession. 2 Their time limited, their 
field wide, research men read abstracted material to determine 
what should be studied in its entirety, what rejected as irrele¬ 


vant. 

Like the summary, the abstract preserves not only the nature 
of the original, but preserves also the arrangement of the origi¬ 
nal. Thus, an abstract of an article initially planned under 
“(1) Definition, (2) Example, (3) Application” would condense 
in 1, 2, 3 order. Unlike, however, the book-review summary, 
where an outcome divulged may mean a book spoiled, no essen¬ 
tial fact should be omitted from the abstract. Quotation marks 
are dispensed with, original words are used when necessary, 
others substituted if more concise, sentences are dovetmle , 
paragraphs stripped and their unadorned central thoughts com¬ 
bined. The following passages will illustrate these qualities. 


TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 


The Original 

It is always easy to start an argument about the way persons 
convicted ofcrime ought to be treated. There are still those who 
believe that the chief treatment should be P^ment and some 
believe that the more severe the punishment the better. h y gu 


1 Pronounced * , ee-pit-o-mee” and "pray-see. 

2 Witness, for example, the technical journal 


Chemical 


Abstracts. 
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that punishment keeps the offender from committing more crimes 
and that it deters others from committing any. There is little evi¬ 
dence that this is true. When criminals were branded on the face 
and hands with hot irons, offenders used to show up in court with 
so many marks on them that the branding official could hardly find 
a fresh spot. And when pickpockets were hanged in public as an 
example, other pickpockets went among the crowds watching the 
executions and plied their trade within the very sight of the gallows. 

The important thing, in the opinion of criminologists today, is the 
protection of the public. To accomplish this it is necessary that 
prisoners be more law-abiding when returned to the community 
than when taken away. About 97 per cent of persons sent to prisons 
and reformatories today are released at some time or other. 

How to make them responsible citizens is the problem of prisons, 
reformatories, institutions for juvenile delinquents, houses of cor¬ 
rection and other institutions for delinquents and lawbreakers, 
there is not room in this pamphlet for a detailed description of the 
programs of such institutions. Many institutions make very little 
attempt to reform or improve their prisoners, being content to pre- 
vent their escape and to subject them to very severe and repressive 
discipline The effect of such treatment in many cases, probably in 
most, is to make the offender worse than when he came in and to 

him h ! he lnS T ti0n COnVmced that everyone is against 

him and that he has no chance. The effect, thus, is the reverse of 
the correct aim of institutions. reverse ot 

In other institutions the program is more intelligent. As soon as 
the prisoner is received he is examined by a doctor, a psychologist 
a psychiatrist and other members of the staff—with the purpose of 
discovering whether he is well or ill what kind nf \ L 

chances of making good when released lnCrease hls 

F Ty Wi , nthrop D ' La "=' Polished 

Srj ork city - 

The Abstract 

■2S o,,„ 
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Many prisons, attempting no reform, turn out offenders worse than 
upon their entrance; others, remedying the personal causes of crime, 
try physical and mental rehabilitation to aid the inmate’s future 
social adjustment. 

Note how the original has been compressed without loss of 
vital material and without resort to telegraphic style. Note, 
also, the obligation to preserve the meaning of the original. As 
has been remarked, “The abstract takes the place of the initial 
author with five, instead of twenty-five, minutes to present his 
facts.” 

III. THE PARAPHRASE 

Since it differs in purpose from condensation, the paraphrase 
does not aim at brevity. On the contrary, it endeavors to pre¬ 
sent the work of another in words simpler and more widely 
understood than those of the original. A technical article is 
paraphrased for lay readers; a passage of involved or archaic 
poetry is made clear for students; the terminology of a legis¬ 
lative enactment is put in plain language for public understand¬ 
ing. Thus, the paraphrase is one form of reader-adaptation, 
employing principles of clarity and appropriate simplicity al¬ 
ready familiar to you. 1 These principles are illustrated below 
in one of the commonest types of paraphrase, that of a poem: 

ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HOMER 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien. j0HN Keats 

1 See Chap. 2. section I. 
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Here is the paraphrase as adapted for a college student such 
as yourself: 


I have read widely, both in the older literature of many lands, and 

in the later English poetry patterned on classic Greek models. I 

had heard of Homer, his work, and its influence, yet never did I 

realize its full force and beauty until I read Chapman's powerful 
translation. 


Then I was so deeply impressed with my discovery that I felt as 
some astronomer must when he realizes that he is the first man to 
see a new planet. Or I felt as the explorer Cortez, when, his soldiers 
wondering awestruck about him, he stood on a mountain top and 
first glimpsed the Pacific Ocean. 


Since the paraphrase uses any means to simplify the complex 
and lighten the obscure, it obviously shares much with literary 
interpretation. No man can paraphrase without mentally inter¬ 
preting; few men can interpret without mentally paraphrasing- 

are like intersect ‘ng circles: a certain area 
belongs to both. Consequently, to draw too fine a distinction 

between them is to be unnecessarily academic. However if 
you are confused about the two, recall for a moment the para¬ 
phrase of Keats poem. Here the full meaning of the verse its 
significance to Keats, and its place in the English Roman * 
Movement are excluded and left as the task of ?he intemreter 
he maker of paraphrase had achieved his end by restating in 

Wh3t the 1506,11 said - As anothe^ Ulult afion 

of this distinction, contrast the following passages: raUOn 

Paraphrase: 

Interpretation: 

criminaL* 15 It would rause Wm ^ 30 the 

as for a more serious one. “ 3S mUCh for a mmor offense 

of a law * 

with larger meaning, began where the facte end^"' C ° nCerned 
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EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 

A 

1. What is the fundamental purpose of the book review? 

2. Why is the book review included in a text of this type? 

3. Distinguish between reviewer and critic. Answer fully. 

4. What assumption does the reviewer make about his read¬ 
ers? 

5. What are the three parts of a characteristic review? What 
is the purpose of each? 

6. Name the essential requirements of an effective summary. 

7. Distinguish between the critical and the objective (re- 
portorial) summary. 

8. Explain what is meant by the “preservation of relative 
values.” 

9. In writing a summary, what standards have you for de¬ 
termining significant detail? 

10. Why are participles and appositives useful in writing a 
summary? Illustrate. 

11. Explain what is meant by “taking a book as its own 
standard.” 

12. How is evidence used to support evaluation? 

13. What is meant by “critical jargon”? 

14. What is the dictionary meaning of synopsis, epitome, pre¬ 
cis, digest ? What is the connotation of each? 

15. Of what practical use are these condensations? 

16 What are the special requirements of the abstract? 

17. Explain the phrase obligation to preserve the meaning oj 

the original , 

18. What is the chief distinction between paraphrase an 

condensation? - 

19. What are the major practical uses of the paraphrase. 

20. “The paraphrase is one form of reader-adaptation. nx- 

21. Distinguish between the purpose of the interpretation 

and the paraphrase. . . -> Ari _ 

22. Is it possible to paraphrase without interpreting. 

swer fully. 
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23. Is the paraphrase of On First Looking into Chapman's 
Homer an effective one? 

24. Is it in your opinion well adapted to its potential readers? 
Explain your answer. 

25. Is there a difference between translation and paraphrase? 
Explain. 

B 

1. Bring to class a book review clipped from newspaper or 
magazine and pasted to a sheet of theme paper. On the 
margin indicate the chief divisions of the review. 

2. Does your review follow the pattern indicated in this 
chapter? If not, how does it differ and why? 

3. Is the summary critical or objective? 


C 

1. As your instructor may direct, summarize a newspaper 
editorial, a selection from a book of readings, or a maga¬ 
zine article. Bring to class the original as well as your 
condensation. 

2. As your instructor may direct, paraphrase one passage 

o your own choice, or one of the poems under exercise B, 

chapter 6. State for what group of readers the paraphrase 
is written. 

D 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

ms lather that unpleasant admonitory nictnrp nf n,u» u , Un 
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is not too safe. Jim may be caught and taken from his benefactor. 
With all his craft, Huck is actually, as a boy, very much at the mercy 
of the rough men who infest the river. Adventure complicates and 
enhances his freedom. And what adventure! It never ceases, but 
flows on as naturally as the river which furthers the plot of the story 
by conveying the characters from point to point. Both banks are as 
crowded with excitement, if not with danger, as the surrounding forest 
of the older romances. Huck can slip ashore at any moment and try 
his luck with the universe in which he moves without belonging to it. 
Now he is the terrified and involuntary witness of a cruel murder plot, 
and again of an actual murder. Now he strays, with his boy’s as¬ 
tonished simplicity, into the Granger ford-Shepherdson vendetta and 
sees another Romeo and Juliet enacted in Kentucky. In the undesired 
company of the king and the duke, certainly two as sorry and as im¬ 
mortal rogues as fiction ever exhibited, Huck is initiated into degrees 
of scalawaggery which he could not have experienced, at his age, alone: 
into amateur theatricals as extraordinary as the Royal Nonesuch and 
frauds as barefaced as the impostures practised upon the camp-meeting 
and upon the heirs of Peter Wilks. After sights and undertakings so 
Odyssean, the last quarter of the book, given over to Tom Sawyer’s 
romantic expedients for getting Jim, who is actually free already, out 
of a prison from which he could have been released in ten minutes, is 
preserved from the descent into anticlimax only by its hilarious comic 
force. 

From The American Novel by Carl Van Doren. Reprinted 
by permission of The Macmillan Company, publishers. 

1. Using the selection above as a model, write a summary of 
any novel or short story with which you are familiar. 

2. Point out examples of specific detail in this selection. 

3. Show how events are compressed. 

E 

The following two reviews are provided for your study and 
emulation. Read them carefully and be prepared to answer the 
questions under each. 

OR AM I JUST BEING CRANKY? 

A Review by Clifton Fadiman 

A sentence selected at random from Albert Halper’s new novel, 
“The Chute”: 
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He had been an honor student in mechanical drawing and drafting in 
high school, from which he had been graduated a few months ago, and had 
had his heart set on either entering an architect’s office or continuing his 
studies in an advanced school, but his plans had fallen through: he was start¬ 
ing work in a mailorder house in the neighborhood this morning, for twelve 
dollars a week. 


I submit that the above is understandable prose, but that it is in all 
other respects so nerveless, so careless, so uncleanly that, employed 
for 558 pages, it narcotizes any moderately sensitive reader. It is a 
most unfortunate thing that the younger realists, like Albert Halper, 
Meyer Levin, and James T. Farrell, should match their respect for the 
truth about human life with a total disrespect for the decencies of the 
English language. They have on their side energy, intelligence, curi¬ 
osity, courage. These are the virtues of a first-rate writer; they are 
projected in the prose of a first-rate haberdasher. I think it is about 
time it was said, quite simply, that nine out of ten modem American 
realistic novels are so badly written that their individual chapters 
would not be accepted as passable themes in a sophomore English class 
The first job of a writer is to learn how to write. If he will not learn! 
his editor must teach him. One does not ask for stylists; one asks 
merely for a clean and respectable diction, a diction that will convey 
the author’s meaning clearly to the reader, instead of arousing in him 
a fatal reaction of weariness, distaste, and puzzlement. 

When Mr. Halper describes the setting of his book as “Chicago’s 
gray-cemented West Side streets, along which the wind of destiny doth 
blow, the cheapness, the childishness of the phrasing make you feel 
the author could not possibly have anything to say worth listening to. 
Mr 55 e wrong for he has; but it is an understandable reaction. When 

y ° U that ““ the course of the Juggle lunches were 
crushed and more than one coat button popped to the sky ’’ you 

squirm at the tastelessness of the hyperbole. A floor manager’ inter¬ 
viewing an applicant for a job, is made to say, “I take it you have a 
pau- of wry feet.” The phrasing is so unnatural that oneUmediatelv 
assumes Mr. Halper has no understanding of hum^n bdne^ The 
assumption is wrong, but it is natural to make it Mr HalT' T , h 
“his cheeks bursting health” when he m^s “with he^h-“ 

He^rworSLuch 

“o^the^ Eng ' iSh - He ^pa^rchc^: 

jng up the mUes”“wSreans^ativS U ” "w^ing ^ 

hl s characters’ lack of desire to dan« he wiles "Th" ” 6 

mood for the fantastic toe.” Similar genteelisms a£tV 
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Halper, apartments are “comfy,” neighborhoods “classy,” people 
“peppy.” Elderly men, for no assignable reason, are “old codgers.” 
“Constitutionals,” never walks, are taken. And when one encounters 
a sentence like “In the fierce hot combat of life he began to assert him¬ 
self, with all his seventeen-year-old fire,” one’s eyeballs bulge. 

If Mr. Halper had nothing to offer, it would be silly to list these 
monstrosities, which appear in profusion on every page. But Mr. 
Halper has been highly praised by such respected judges as Sinclair 
Lewis, Louis Kronenberger, Carl Van Doren, and Horace Gregory. 
He could be a good writer if he—and this goes for many other energetic 
youngsters of his generation—would merely learn to respect his craft, 
to weigh each sentence before accepting it, to study the sound and 
color of words. Novels are about people and ideas, but they can be 
written only with words. If the words are vulgar and imprecise, the 
people and the ideas will emerge as vulgar and imprecise. 

“The Chute” deals with a Chicago mailorder house, the fearful 
strain under which its employees work, the growing sense among the 
workers that solidarity is their only way out. A sound theme pro¬ 
jected against a novel background. But none of it comes through, 
because the reader is driven to exasperation in his constant endeavor 
to translate Mr. Halper’s sentences into sanitary English. Hang it 
all (to use one of Mr. Halper’s favorite phrases). I’m no linguist, I'm 
just a reviewer. 

Reproduced by permission of Mr. Fadiman and The New 
Yorker. 


1. Judging from this selection, would you say that Mr. Fadi¬ 
man is a literary critic or, as he puts it, “just a reviewer ? 
Explain fully your answer. 

2. Do you find in this selection the three parts of the charac¬ 
teristic review? If so, point them out. 

3. Show how Mr. Fadiman employs evidence to support his 
evaluation. 

4. Judging from this selection, do you think the evaluation 
is a just one? 

5. Can you explain the proportionate length of the evalua¬ 
tion in relation to the rest of the review? 

6. Do you find any suggestions for effective writing which 
will help you in your own work? Where? 

7. Comment on Mr. Fadiman’s technique in beginning the 

review. 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE. THE MAN FROM VERMONT 

By Claude M. Fuess. Illustrated. 

522 -f xii pp. Boston: Little , Brown & Co. $4.75. 

A Review by R. L. Duffus 


In his introduction to this biography Mr. Fuess affirms his convic¬ 
tion that Calvin Coolidge “was not only a useful public servant but a 
great and good man.” A good man and within the limits set by his 
personality and his environment a useful public servant he certainly 
was. A great man he certainly was not, nor does Mr. Fuess present 
an act, an attitude or a word of the former President’s that justifies 
such an adjective. Greatness in a public man is hard to define, but 
surely it calls for leadership toward something. Mr. Coolidge led 
toward nothing. His very virtues had a nostalgic appeal. He pointed 
back toward an America that many of us love in retrospect, but which 
was actually being destroyed during the whole of his lifetime by the 
very “conservatives” he loved to honor. He was personally a horse- 
and-buggy in an automobile age—in many ways picturesque and ap¬ 
pealing, but not destined to lead processions. 

Mr. Fuess is not quite “without prejudice or partiality.” in spite of 
the statement on the jacket. He speaks of Coolidge as being “calm 
and unprejudiced” about the Lawrence strike of 1912, but Coolidge 
himself privately spoke of that strike as “a small attempt to destroy all 
authority, whether of any church or government.” He discusses the 
famous Boston police strike in terms which exalt Governor Coolidge 
without explaining either the incredible folly of the policemen them¬ 
selves or the mysterious ineptitude of Police Commissioner Curtis in 
provoking it without being prepared to deal with it. He will not have 
hero traduced by “Ike” Hoover or any other “servant” of tte 
White House He does not fairly face the issue of Coolidge’s ignorance 

traHo ^S dals deveIo P m g around him during the Harding Adminis- 

Mr F He “ aS T a Coolldge man as Frank W. Steams himself 

£ r ASMS .'AtB 

s'b^ a < srsr.? h r*“t 

ssrsKt 5. 
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man in the White House who always paid his bills on the first of the 
month, who practiced as well as preached thrift and economy, who 
believed in money earned by sweat, who was personally incorruptible; 
and, cheering him on, a nation gone wild with the idea of getting some¬ 
thing for nothing. 

Mr. Fuess is as honest as Mr. Coolidge. His details add up to some¬ 
thing different from greatness, but he does not cheat in presenting 
them. He cannot accept the theory that Coolidge was a mediocre 
man, but he does not disguise the evidence which caused many persons 
to believe him mediocre. 

“Not one sign of future distinction,” he tells us, emerges from the 
reminiscences of the future President’s boyhood days. His classmates 
at Amherst thought him “drab and colorless.” A man who met him 
when he first went to the Massachusetts Legislature said, “I shook 
hands with your friend and he gave me a cold.” He could stand five 
hours beside the Governor of New Hampshire, reviewing a parade, 
and have nothing to say. In the White House he slept eleven hours 
a day. “What the nation needed most at the moment,” says Mr. 
Fuess, “was recuperation and peace, a sedative and not a stimulant.” 
It got it. He was, again in the author’s words, “identified with no 
great cause.” He “changed very little in external appearance, in his 
attitude toward life, and in his general philosophy, from youth to 
middle age.” 

These phrases do not describe a great or significant figure. They 
do build up a man who is—one comes back to the same adjective—in 
many ways appealing. There was something inside Calvin Coolidge 
that never got out, except by fits and starts. The evidence of this 
book, as of William Allen White’s quite different biography, is that 
there were two important reasons for this repression. One was inher¬ 
ent in the background. Coolidge’s boyhood home at Plymouth, Ver¬ 
mont, has to this day something a bit grim about it. It is a declining 
community. It hasn’t the lift and spaciousness of the Champlain 
Valley or the fatness of the Winooski meadows. The sterner traditions 
lingered there after the valleys had forgotten them. The other disad¬ 
vantage under which Coolidge labored was a lack of physical vitality. 
Probably this lack was partially responsible for his shyness. He had 
no surplus warmth to express in words or gestures, though the warmth 
of feeling was undoubtedly there. He had a real fondness for people 
under the mask of coldness. “I want to tell you how much I love 
you,” he wrote to his old shoemaker friend, Jim Lacey, after he ha 
been projected by Harding’s death into the Presidency. Yet, as liKe 
as not, he would address his warmest friend and admirer as ivir. 

Trom the very beginning of his political career people wondered how 
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Coolidge could possibly be a vote-getter. One still wonders. The things 
he did do not always fit into the popular picture of him. He was never 


easy with strangers. He could sit silently at a dinner party or elsewhere 
for hours. During his first day in the White House he sent for Stearns 
five times—and said not a word to him when he appeared. Yet he went 
from door to door in Northampton asking his neighbors to vote for him. 
He liked to be with people, even though he wasn’t talking to them. He 
would sit down beside a man in an almost empty railway car during 
the long trip from Boston to Northampton—and say little or nothing 
for three hours. It took the Amherst boys almost four years to find 
out that they had a possible future leader in their midst. The poli¬ 
ticians in the Massachusetts Legislature disregarded him at first. 
Somehow he won their recognition, confidence and support. 


How did he do it? Partly by asking for what he wanted—something 
that never embarrassed him. Partly by getting over, somehow, the 
impression of a strong, honest personality. Partly by self-confidence. 
“I thought I could swing it,” was his answer when some one asked 
him how he felt when he unexpectedly found himself President. Partly 
by his ability to strike a popular chord—or by his luck in striking the 
kind of chord the public liked to listen to at the moment. Mr. Fuess 
has something to say about the ‘‘Coolidge luck.” There was plenty 
of it. Fate kept removing, sometimes by political death, sometimes 
by physical death, men who were in his way. He never had to shove 
people aside. Conspicuously, he did not betray his friends in order to 
rise. He served faithfully as Lieutenant Governor under McCall as 
Vice President under Harding. He played fair, which is more than 
one can say of some more vibrant figures in our history. 

There may have been other reasons for his rise. Mr. Fuess barely 
glances at the economic forces at work behind the political screen. 
He tells us, and no doubt truly, that Coolidge was no man’s tool. He 

^°l ta T ke orders from the fanciers and industrialists. He investi- 

i , St ? ke ° f 1919 (S6ven years after the °ne previously 

referred to) and on the basis of what he learned refused to send ‘m 

mihtia As a result the strikers got most of their demands. But be- 

tran u ParenUy h0nest and sincere in his faith in free 
r! ent K er P. nse he was extremely useful to those who were pushing 
American business in the direction of special privilege. They liked 

him and helped him, though he would have rejected with cold indie 

however tastefully disguised. He piiedhe^ 

words but had forgotten the atmosphere of bleak freedomTwtoh' ft 
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was formulated. “Common sense and hard work"—how much of 

either was there in the “Coolidge boom”? 

Before he died he knew that his day was done. There would be no 
more of him. One senses tragedy in his last photographs. And some¬ 
how one learns to like him—a tribute partly to him and partly to Mr. 
Fucss. 

Reproduced from “The New York Times Book Review" 
by permission of Mr. Duff us and The New York Tunes . 


1. In this selection, is the summary objective or critical? 

2. Does Mr. Duffus employ sufficient evidence to support 
his evaluation? Is the evaluation a just one? 

3. Point out examples of specific detail and illustration found 

in this review. 

4. What is the purpose of the concluding paragraph? 



The following selection by Katherine Brush, the novelist, is 
taken from her amusing autobiography, This Is on Me. I 
this selection, Mrs. Brush reports the reception accorded he 
novel Little Sins. It is included here to give you some idea o^ 
the varying evaluations which may exist among reviewers, can 

you explain this variance? 


I read my reviews of Little Sins (some authors say they don’t read 
their reviews, but I just don’t believe them) and was P^l^I 
have always been puzzled on these occasions to find that the num 
of widely divergent opinions which may be heldonagwen book^.s 
limited only by the number of critics whoreview that b<»k 
of course is why an author shouldn t read his reviews. 1 ^ 

tmesis, for instance, the clippings came in by the h^dful fromthe 
bureau I’d subscribed to, so that on the same day, and m 

Slt "Pkto r ia°lyfMiss^sfc] Bmsh might h ® ve ^°"^ 

not cut her characters out of the cigarette and lingerie advertisem 

and tried to make them plausible.” „ 

“These characters are as real to me as the kids next doo^ ^ 

“Not since Edith Wharton wrote The f^^ rthe d^sintegration 
peared a more effective or a more brilliant study of the disint gr 

° f “TWs^lates^bubble on the froth of current light fiction— 
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“Neither wholly bad nor wholly good. We suspect the author of 
youth.” 

“Brilliantly written”. . . . “Vapid and amateurish”. ... “A knock¬ 
out”. . . . “as little nourishment in her stories as in a papier mache 
roast of beef’.... “a penetrating study of modem life”.... “the ideal 
porch hammock book for the summer fiction fan”. . . . “displays a 
talent for biting irony”.... “lacks substance”... . “vigorous and orig¬ 
inal”. . . . “trite and melodramatic”. . . . “faultless technique”. . . . 
“signs of hasty work”. . . . 

Reprinted from This Is on Me. by permission of Katherine 
Brush and Farrar and Rinehart, publishers. 

G 

As your instructor may direct, write a review of any book, 
article, or short story which you have read. 



THE STATEMENT OF A PROBLEM 


I. THE FORM DEFINED AND ILLUSTRATED 

Suppose upon returning to your home town you hear a dis¬ 
cussion as to whether Main Street should be resurfaced with 
concrete or Viasite. “What is Viasite?” you inquire. “Who’s 
in favor of concrete? What does resurfacing mean?” Suppose 
again—passing to another subject—you read a newspaper ac¬ 
count like this one: 

CONGRESS DEBATES PROPERTY BILL 

WASHINGTON D.C. March 18.—Seldom has official 
Washington been so aroused as over the pending Prop¬ 
erty Qualification Bill, now being hotly debated in the 
House. Dubbing it “the culminating atrocity of class 
legislation,” Representative Chapman (Dem., Miss.), 
further declared . . . 

“What,” you ask, “is a Property Qualification Bill? Why 
are people so excited about it? Who’s for and against it? How 

did it all start?” . # , 

In each of the instances above, a controversy had arisen; ana 

in each of them you desired impartial information for a better 
understanding of the subject under debate. Note that you did 
not ask to be convinced. (What argument could carry even the 
least weight as long as you were ignorant of Viasite or the mean¬ 
ing of Property Qualification?) Thus, you asked for informa¬ 
tion about a dispute. Such information is called the statement 

of a problem. . 

This form of exposition is widely employed. The chairman 

of a debate—for instance, the moderator on the radio forum 
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Town Hall—before the arguments are heard will explain im¬ 
partially the proposition, define its terms, and point out its 
timeliness. Nonpersuasive newspaper editorials, without tak¬ 
ing sides, seek to arouse interest in a problem, to make sugges¬ 
tions for further study, and to provide readers with a back¬ 
ground for intelligent discussion. A businessman faced with 
alternative proposals explains and analyzes them for his as¬ 
sociates in order that together they may reach a final solution. 
Thus, wherever it is used, the true statement of a problem is 
informational in purpose, impartial in treatment. These quali¬ 
ties are illustrated to a high degree of excellence in the following 
report: 


THE MEEHAN TRIAL 
by John T. Flynn 

In two weeks the Securities and Exchange Commission is going 
to conduct its first open trial of a broker. 

The broker is the well-known Michael J. Meehan, one of the most 
sensational and audacious members of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change. 

The subject matter of the Meehan trial has been outlined. But, 
as usual in such cases, the precise nature of the performance charged 
to him has not been made clear. Of course no one can condemn 
Meehan in advance of his trial. But, as the trial itself may be an 
epochal one in the history of Wall Street, it may be interesting to 
set out the circumstances out of which it grows. 

The Bellanca Aircraft Corporation is a small company whose 

‘ Sted ° n the NeW York Curb Exchange. It has only 
174,750 shares outstanding. It is one of those small corporations 
whose limited number of shares lend themselves easily to manipula- 

„f 197 ^. t ™ e a *° } he coloration decided to put out an issue 
of 197 400 additional shares with a par value of $5 a share. At the 
time the stock was selling on the curb for $ 1.75 a share 

Meehan, according to the S.E.C., subscribed to 50,000 of those 
and 31,250 more'^wiSdn'ttae^ye^ “ 

«igage in what might be called manipulation—pegging the market 
public. That is, the old shares which are listed must be boosted in 
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price. As the Bellanca shares were selling in April 1935, at $1.75, 
it is obvious no one could be induced to pay $5 or more for them. 

Whether there was manipulation or not remains to be seen. But 
here is what happened: 

In the four weeks preceding May 11, 400 shares were sold. In 
two of those weeks there were no trades. The week of May 18 only 
300 shares were sold at around $2.50. Then, suddenly, the next 
week 4300 shares changed hands. 

Activity continued at a somewhat less active pace until the week 
of June 10. The price was raised to around $4.25. Then in that 
week sales were: Monday, 9200; Tuesday, 2500; Wednesday, 8500; 
Thursday, 5600; Friday, 3100; Saturday, 300—total for the week, 
29,200. The price was now hovering around $5, at which price the 
new shares were to be offered. Then, on October 7, application was 
made to the S.E.C. for issuance of the new shares. 

Was the market prepared by manipulation for this operation? 
Did the interested parties deliberately engage in artificial activity 
for the purpose of attracting attention, pushing the price up and 
making a market for their new shares? The S.E.C. says it has 
reason to think so. It is going to air the matter in a public trial. 

In the past this sort of thing was considered all right in Wall 
Street. It is condemned and made subject to penalties in the S.E.C. 
act. The trial will furnish a landmark in exchange history. 

Reprinted by permission of Mr. Flynn and the NEA 
Service, Inc. 


In the foregoing example, note how Mr. Flynn avoids parti¬ 
sanship (taking sides). (“No one can condemn Meehan in ad¬ 
vance of his trial.” “Whether there was manipulation or not 
remains to be seen.”) Moreover, he is at pains when reporting 
the contentions of the S.E.C. to make it clear that they are 
S.E.C. contentions, not his own. (“Meehan, according to the 
S.E.C ., . . .”). Note, too, the impartiality with which Mr. 
Flynn relates, in paragraphs 8 and 9, the market history o 
Bellanca: his report is a matter of fact, not opinion. East, 
since this article was written for a large group of newspaper 
readers, observe how carefully its author inserts necessary 
definition: who Meehan is, what Bellanca is, what manipula¬ 
tion means. 1 


1 When you know that 
of newspapers, can you 
defined? 


is article appeared in the financial sections of a number 

itc why Securities and Exchange Commission 
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II. PLAN FOR STATING A PROBLEM 

From this example, you will see that the statement of a 
problem employs many forms of exposition: definition, analysis, 
interpretation, summary—any form, in fact, which enables 
readers to understand what underlies a problem and the contro¬ 
versy surrounding it. The forms are combined in the following 

plan, which can usually be adapted to most problems and their 
intended reader-group: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Timeliness of the problem, or its special interest to readers. 

History of the problem: How did it arise? What caused it? 

Definition of all terms necessary for understanding the 
problem. 

Analysis of the problem: What is the present system and 

what are the recommended changes in it? Who consti¬ 
tutes each side? 


5. Summary of the major arguments of both—or all—sides, 
o. The issues: What contentions must be proved or dis¬ 
proved? (See paragraph 10, The Meehan Trial above- 
cdso paragraph 3, selection B at the end of this chapter.) 
7. Possible suggestions for further study. Where and how 
can readers learn more about the problem? 


A word now about issues, mentioned in item 6 above. In 
argument an issue is a vital point which one side or the other 

it k nntT °l pr ? ve i f il Wishes to win - Note the word vital 
it is not to be confused with important. “Was Mr Meehan 

tion^nT audacious’?” may be a fairly important ques- 
market’” 1 ^ prOSec h UUon ’ H °wever, “Did he manipulate the 

Sn t t? suc S c^ S fu U S If that questi ° n 

Plete; if it is answered “No,” the en^e ^Z^T ThuTa' 
major requirement of stating a problem is ability to analyze to 

sentiaTprindnle° th^ “ su PI» rt -B detail from es - 
this dlstiS eXamPleS 56 ° W wiU fisher illustrate 


Problem 

Should this factory install McCormick Lathes? 

Issue (vital) 

Are the proposed lathes adapted to the demands of this factory? 
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Evidence (important but not vital) 

They have been used successfully by the Owens Company, which 
is similar to ours. 

Problem 

Should this bank take out group insurance on its employees? 

Issue (vital) 

Can the plan be put into effect with no increase in overhead costs? 
Evidence (important but not vital) 

Only a small card-index system, furnished by the insurance com¬ 
pany, and operated by the regular clerical staff, is needed under 
the plan. 

The following questions, “or stock issues" as they are called, 
may usually be adapted to problems involving proposed change 
from an existing plan, mechanism, process, leadership. Observe 
that they are not ironclad, but are intended as flexible guides 
for your own thought: 

Is the present plan (mechanism, process) unsatisfactory? 

Will the proposed plan successfully remedy existing con¬ 
ditions? 

Is the proposed plan feasible? 

Is the proposed plan the best available? 

Note, now, that issues are phrased so that persons favoring 
a change (the affirmative) answer them “Yes”; those opposed, 
“No.” 1 

III. SUGGESTIONS FOR REPORTING THE ENTIRE PROBLEM 

1. Adapt your style and content to your potential readers. 
Exclude material with which they are already familiar, 
but define all terms needed for their understanding of the 
problem. 

1 Compare again paragraph 10, The Meehan Trial; also paragraph 3, selection B 
at the end of this chapter. 

For a full, accurate, and highly realistic treatment of this and related matters see 
Argument , by Harold F. Graves, The Cordon Company (now The Dryden Press), 
New York, 1938. 
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2. In summarizing the chief arguments of opposing sides, 
make liberal use of transitions: 

Those in favor of this proposal state ... On the other hand, 

those opposed maintain ... To this contention adherents of 

the plan reply. . . However , defenders of the system in force 
counter with ... 


4. 


5. 


Such transitions prevent confusion, and ensure that your 

readers are at all times clearly aware whose arguments are 
being presented. 

Another method of summary first records the con¬ 
tentions of one side, then turns to the other (or others) 
The need, however, for clear transition is again apparent' 
Don t try to tell everything. Remember that you are 
dealing only with chief arguments, and are dealing with 
them in a summary. Attention to significant detail and 
original value applies with equal force to this as to any 

other condensation. 1 y 

contender 6 Thf' Y °v, “* rep0rter and dormant, not 
ender. Thus, avoid any expressions or word-colorimr 

Of your own which will indicate your preference °™ e 

2™®*-EJi 

Cnt , * * * s * a * es rather lllogically ” 

.. Si “SS 2Sta" <1 “‘“ 1 «» «->*» 

Phrase issues properly. 


EXERCISES AND SELECTIONS 

A 

'• SSS “* ■”»» of 1= statement ot , 

2 . Fmm yen, supp , y o[ proMem> 

3 ' S,™T P * ni ““ Up '> of th« „ ho sMte 

*■ “ nBk "- ah « f°™ »,i 

5. Define contention. 

' Sec selection C at the end of this chapter. 
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6. Define issue as used in this chapter. 

7. Distinguish between an important contention and a vital 
one. 

8. What is the proper method of phrasing issues? Why? 

9. What are “stock issues”? Explain what is meant by the 
statement, “They are not ironclad.” 

10. How does a consciousness of your intended readers aid 
you in stating a problem? 

11. Why are clear transitions especially necessary in this 
form of exposition? 

B 

Note to the reader: Since the following editorial first appeared 
in a technical magazine written for a specialized public, some 
preliminary explanation is necessary for the general reader: The 
Garand rifle, as many of you know, is a semiautomatic weapon 
adopted by the United States armed forces. M-2 {1906) is a 
.30 caliber government cartridge discarded during the First 
World War in favor of the .30 caliber M-l. Boat-tail is simply 
a descriptive term for ammunition. Gas-port is an opening, or 
openings, for the escape of what most of us would call “smoke.” 

THE COURAGE TO BE FRANK 

Frankness frequently requires courage. The much publicized Gar¬ 
and (M-l) rifle coupled with the “M-2” (1906) ammunition has be¬ 
come the center of a growing storm of discussion. Complicated by 
such other factors as tactical policies and war-time production prob¬ 
lems, the situation is easily confused and it is difficult to obtain all 
the facts. Obviously, however, matters are reaching a point where 
the courage is needed to face the facts in a friendly, frank, constructive 
manner. Unfortunately there have already been injected angles of 
propaganda, bad temper and an unwarranted fear of offending the 
“higher-ups” which are dangerous, unnecessary and undesirable from 
the standpoint of constructive accomplishment. 

The following facts are matters of official record or are well known 

in various circles in Washington: 

1. There is a division of opinion within the Services both as to the 
wisdom of adopting any semi-automatic rifle for general issue 
and as to the practicability of the Garand as a war weapon. 

2. The Garand selected by the Infantry Board some ten years ago 
was designed for the relatively low pressure .276 cartridge. 
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3. 

4. 








The insistence of the Chief of Staff on the retention of the more 
powerful .30 caliber (then the M-l boat-tail) made it necessary 
to redesign the Garand. 

Although the wisdom of exhaustive competitive tests had been 
recognized and undertaken before the .276 Garand was adopted, 
no such tests were held with the redesigned .30 caliber arm. 
The present rifle was considered as having been officially adopted 
on the strength of its performance with the .276 cartridge. 
Manufacture was started on a production basis before redesign 
had been completed as an example, the muzzle-cap gas port 
has been discarded for a gas port in the barrel. The revised 
model will not begin coming off the production line until about 
May 1st. Meanwhile all rifles issued the Regulars and National 
Guard will be of the discontinued design. 

As a result of experience in the field the Cavalry Board has al¬ 
ready felt it advisable to undertake experiments to improve the 
methods of lubricating the rifle and to develop a protecting 

breech cover; the Marine Corps is working on a modification 
of the front sight. 


Because of the relatively poorer accuracy of the Garand the 

Army, m order to maintain the morale of enlisted men by mak- 

mg it possible for them to qualify, has completely revamped its 

qualification course and the Marine Corps has materially lowered 

its qualification scores under those previously required with the 
bpnngneld. 

materially increased the appropriation over 
the ^nount originally requested for tooling-up and production 
of the Garand, Springfield Armory was able to reach a produc¬ 
ed h* 6 m Dec ^ ber of onl y slightly over half the rate which 
had been indicated to Congress might be expected. 

g -- -» 

s tsrs 1 - •■» 

sasas “ 


These readily ascertainable facts raise loriral 
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control discipline to warrant the general issue of any semi-auto¬ 
matic rifle to all troops? 

Is the Garand manufacturable on a war-time production basis? 

If, as the Ordnance Department has stated, it is only the manu¬ 
facturing arm of the Services and the Garand and M-2 ammunition 
are being produced primarily at the request of the Infantry Board, 
is it to the best interests of national defense for Ordnance to dis¬ 
continue completely the manufacture of Springfields, spare parts, 
and M-l ammunition for other “using services” which are not satis¬ 
fied with M-2 ammunition or with the Garand in its present state? 
Is it to the best interests of national defense to discontinue a car¬ 
tridge (M-l) which was developed to meet the needs indicated 
during the World War and to go back to the very cartridge 
(M-2) which was discarded as a result of those same World War 
experiences? 

Because of its sincere regard for and intimate contacts with the var¬ 
ious Services the National Rifle Association regrets the apparent ne¬ 
cessity of being the first to raise publicly these questions. We have no 
partisan interest, no “fish to fry,” no “backs to scratch.” We feel 
only that matters have reached a point where someone should have 
the courage to bring the discussion out of by-ways that seem to lead 
nowhere on to the highway which leads to frank, friendly, construc¬ 
tive effort in behalf of the Nation’s efficient defense. Certainly there 
is no need for “hard feelings” in the honest disagreement of gentlemen. 
There is no need to feel that the prestige of any individual or any 
branch of the Service is at stake inasmuch as everything that has so 
far been done has been honestly and conscientiously done. 

In the interest of America may we all—officers and enlisted men, 
civilian riflemen and manufacturers who are qualified to speak—may 
we all have the courage to be frank and the good sense to be gentlemen 
and sportsmen! 

Reprinted from The American Rifleman by permission of 
author and editor, Mr. L. J. Hathaway, 


1. At the beginning of this chapter is mentioned a number 
of uses to which the statement of a problem is put. Under 
which use does this come? 

2. Where do you find analysis in this editorial? 

3. Does the article follow the pattern given you for writing 
of this type? 

4. Where are the issues? Are they stated properly? 

5. Is the article fair? Support your answer with evidence. 
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ATHLETES’ OATH 
by Virginius Dabney 
Editor, Richmond Times-Dispalch 

The question whether athletes in Southern Conference institutions 
who sign the conference eligibility blanks often perjure themselves in 
the process is a lively topic of discussion among faculty, students and 
alumni of Virginia colleges and universities. Five of the six campus 
newspapers which have expressed themselves take the view that honor 
systems are being undermined by prevailing practices. 

These publications appear under student editorship at Virginia 
Military Institute, the University of Richmond, and William and 
Mary, Hampden-Sydney, and Randolph-Macon Colleges. The lone 
organ of undergraduate dissent is at Washington and Lee. 

Confirmation of the majority view comes from President Paul H. 
Bowman of Bridgewater College, who recently declared: 

The threat to college honor has been very obvious for many years 
to those of us who have been confronted by the football problem in 
our own colleges. We had to face the issue at this college two years 
ago, and make our choice between football and our ideals of honor 
and integrity. When the issue was clearly drawn here there was no 
question either in the mind of our faculty or of our students which 
direction we should take. We eliminated football.” 


Game "for the Average Boy” 

gar u- Ga T m0n of Ha mpden-Sydney has just deplored 
i k g r'^ ered coa I chm f» hlred athletes, critical alumni, careful scout- 
onfer 4 ^ ce rules * Spring practice and secret practice,” and has 

S ° tHat 1116 ^ - * “rescued*^ £ 

° f P ?| Ury hinge u P° n the requirement that 
each Southern Conference athlete answer on his honor the question- 

^he XT™ eVCr f bee ? g aid for your atld etic skill or knowledge?” 

t. 
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The Collegian also quoted a varsity player as saying that there was 
hardly a man on the field “able to answer the question truthfully.” 

In a broadside entitled “Football, the Collegiate Judas,” the V.M.I. 
Cadet declared: 

“The gauntlet has been flung down, and it is up to the educators of 
the nation, and the South particularly, to accept the challenge and 
right a nasty situation.” 

Pointing to conditions throughout the country. The Cadet asserted: 

“They have become so rank that many thinking people, including 
the alumni of the schools that are the worst offenders, are mentally 
gagged every time they read or hear of the character-building effects 
of present-day college football.” 

The Dissenting Opinion 

The Washington and Lee Ring-Turn Phi took the position that 
“while much can be said against subsidized athletics at Washington 
and Lee it has nothing to do with the honor system.” The paper 
argued that giving a scholarship to an athlete was legitimate, under 
the conference eligibility blank, and that the athlete could state on 
the blank that he was getting a scholarship, and still be eligible, even 
if the scholarship were awarded primarily for athletic ability. How¬ 
ever, efforts to obtain unequivocal statements in support of this posi¬ 
tion from conference officials have not succeeded. 

Many who feel that athletes are signing their names to outright lies 
or half-truths, not only in the Southern Conference, but in other con¬ 
ferences in various parts of the country, agree that the least that should 
be done is to do away with the questions on the eligibility blanks which 
produce this situation. 

When the University of Virginia decided a few years ago to allow 
its alumni to give scholarships to athletes, it withdrew at once from 
the Southern Conference, thereby making it unnecessary for the re¬ 
cipients to swear that they had never been paid. 

Reprinted by permission of Mr. Dabney and The New York 
T imes. 


1. What examples of effective condensation do you find in 
this article? 

2. Is Mr. Dabney nonpartisan in presenting the problem? 

3. Is the article written for any specialized group? 

4. Are the issues clearly stated as such? Explain your 
answer fully. 

5. Point out examples of clear transition. 
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Using the following as a suggestive list, write a statement of 
a problem for some predetermined reader-group: 

Censorship of Student Publications. 

Liberal vs Technical Education. 

Unmarried Women in Industry. 

Children and the Radio. 

Required Reading. 

Required Courses. 

When Shall the Teen-Ager Begin Dating? 

Fraternity or Nonfratemity? 

Compulsory Military Service. 

Class Cuts—Unlimited? 

Compulsory Chapel. 

Public t>s Private School. 

Dance Chaperonage. 

Heat Treating: Machine against Craftsman. 

Should the Voting Age Be Reduced? 

College for Everyone. 

College for Women. 

Language Requirements. 

“Progressive” Education and the Three R’s. 

To Room Alone or Not. 

Bookstore: College or Privately Owned? 

The Self-Supporting Student—to Earn or Borrow? 
Homework or Study Hall? 

Children and the Comic Strips. 
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